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Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And turn his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither; 
Ifere shall he see 
No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather. 
—As You Like lt. 
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ELK IN WINTER PASTURAGE. 
As the deep snows drive them from the higher ranges of the Rocky Mountains, 
the elk, and other species of big game, descend to the valleys where 
the food supply is more abundant. It is estimated that 
30,000 elk are now wintering in the vicinity 
of Jackson’s Hole, Wyoming. 
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Highest Average at Memphis Tournament for 1896. 
Nearly 100,000 in the hands of shocters the world over. 
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Don’t believeimitators of ** HEN DRYX’? standard 
goods when they say their Fishing Reels “‘are NOW 
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The Barnum and Bailey Greatest Show on Earth. 


a a asl ep "Diseases eke. New York, February 16th, 1895. 
= a PATENT SPRATT’S PATENT (America) LIMITED—GENTLEMEN: AS you 
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“ Anything that tends to increase the ease of riders goes 
to accomplish the general perfection of the wheel, and that is 
what the wheelmen seek.” —THe COMMERCIAL Apvertiser, 
May 27, 1896. 
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A TRAPPER OF “EPHRAIM.” 


By WILL CAVE. 


EARLY every one is more or less 

familiar with the story of the ill- 
fated hunting expedition made by the 
Carlin Party into the Bitter Root Mount- 
ains of Idaho in the fall of 1893. 
Through a series of unfortunate calcula- 
tions, the party, after having exhausted 
its supply of provisions, and being then 
in a cafion where the entire camp outfit, 
even the blankets and guns, had to be 
abandoned, found it a matter of com- 
pulsion, for the safety of the balance, 
to abandon also the unfortunate cock 
of the party, Colgate, who was at the 
time in a condition so nigh ‘unto death, 
that it precluded the possibility of his 
being taken out. 

Those having read or otherwise heard 
any portion of the particulars of that 
eventful trip, will probably remember 
references having been made to the cabin 
of “Old Jerry Johnson” on the Clear- 
water, where the horses of the party were 
left behind, and from which point the 
return trip was begun. 

“Old Jerry” and a partner named 
Keely had gone into the mountains that 
summer, had built a cabin, and with pro- 
vision sufficient, were prepared to remain 
through the winter. When Keely dis- 
covered that the Carlin Party were short 
of supplies, he volunteered to sell to 
Carlin his share of the stock laid in by 
Jerry and himself, and to accompany the 


party out of the mountains. This arrange- 
ment was agreed upon and carried out, 
and it thus happened that “Old Jerry” 
was left to weather his first winter alone, 
in a wild, mountainous section about as 
remote from civilization as a person can 
handily find nowadays. However, he 
got through the winter all right, and the 
following year was joined by a young 
man named Fred. Lempke; and these two 
have spent that and the subsequent winter 
in the same place, coming out in the 
summer to dispose of the furs, robes, etc., 
secured during each season. Lempke 
is a native of Racine, Wisconsin, is 35 
years of age, and located in this county 
in 1884. 

Meeting Jerry a few days since, it 
occurred to the writer, who has known 
the old man for some fifteen years, that a 
chapter of incidents pertaining to the 
lives led by these trappers during the’ 
days spent absolutely apart from other 
beings of their kind, might be of interest 
to the readers of Sports AFIELD. 

On being requested to relate his ex- 
periences, Jerry expressed a cheerful 
willingness to do so if the writer should 
insist upon it, but on account of it being 
somewhat difficult for him to express 
himself clearly (though he pronounces 
his words distinctly, he does so with a 
peculiar, indescribable accent, and his 
speech is slow and rather labored), he 
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referred the matter to Lempke, as he felt 
that Lempke could do justice to the sub- 
ject ina manner more acceptable than he. 

Jerry is 58 years of age, having been 
born of Slavonian parents on the 30th of 
May, 1838, on the Isle of Lissa, an island 
under Austrian rule, off the Dalmatian 
coast, in the Gulf of Venice. His true 
name is Jerome Geganset, which he has 
Americanized into Jerry Johnson. He 
stands six feet full, and though raw- 
boned, weighs over 200 pounds. He has 
been pretty well around the world, having 
been a sea-faring man for eighteen years. 
Was in Austrian service on a mail 
steamer plying the Mediterranean and 
Black Seas during the Crimean War. 
Came to America in 1874, gradually 
worked his way west, reached Missoula 
in the fall of 1877, and has been some- 
where in this vicinity during the greater 
part of the time since. 

Jerry was first induced to go into the 
Clearwater country in 1893 by Keely 
who claimed that he was an expert 
trapper, and would teach Jerry the art of 
trapping. Before the trapping season 
was really open, Keely “cut sticks” as 
before stated, and Jerry was left with 
about eight months’ leisure in which to 
study out the mysteries of the art. In 
this he was not extraordinarily success- 
ful. However, he killed several bear, 
managed to catch a small quantity of 
other fur, and learned enough of the lay 
of the land to be satisfied that a good 
trapper could secure probably enough 
furs in a season to make the venture 
somewhere near a profitable one. 

Fred. Lempke, though having no per- 
sonal knowledge of trapping, had ac- 
quired a theoretical idea of it from some 
French trappers who for several years 
had been engaged in that vocation among 
the Bitter Root Mountains, and after dis- 
cussing the pros and cons with Jerry, 
concluded that he would be justified in 
hazzarding a season in the country with 
him. The following is Lempke’s recital, 
in substance: 

“A connected narrative of day-to-day 
events of long, lonely months of life in 
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an out of the way place like this, would 
prove too monotonous in character to be 
of any general interest to sportsmen or 
other readers, but I will furnish you with 
a brief summary of disconnected incidents 
and items relative to our two seasons’ so- 
journ on the Clearwater, which may 
prove not altogether uninteresting. 

“The first season, that of ’94-5, we 
both occupied one cabin (Jerry’s), and 
trapped up and down the river, he work- 
ing up and I down the stream; but last 
winter I built a second cabin seven miles 
below, and we trapped over the ground 
between stations; each day visiting the 
“springs,” a point about midway. By 
this arrangement, though we met there 
but twice during the winter, each would 
ascertain by the tracks that the other was 
“all right.” Of course once in a while, 
one would pay the other a visit of a day 
or two. 

“Our traps are numbers 0, 3, and 5 
Newhouse: beside which we built a num- 
ber of deadfalls and the first year we 
secured eleven bear, eleven fisher, twenty- 
one mink, seventy marten, one otter, and 
one grey wolf. Also, in the fall of ’94, 
four elk heads; one of which had an extra 
fine pair of six-point antlers. Of the bear 
taken, two were giizzly, two cinnamon, 
three brown and four black (the black 
and brown are the same except in color). 
Seven were caught in deadfalls, one (a 
small black) in a number 3 otter trap, and 
the other three, one brown, one black and 
one grizzly, were shot. 

“There was a singular circumstance 
in connection with the killing of this last- 
mentioned grizzly. When I discovered 
him he was not over thirty yards from 
me, standing facing, with his nose raised; 
and when I shot rather hastily, the ball 
struck him in the throat and killed him 
instantly, but he did not fal! at all. He 
just settled down slowly to the ground, 
his feet under him and did not even roll 
over, but remained in the position in 
which you have often seen a dog, with 
his nose stretched out on his paws. This 
bear was killed on the first day of No- 
vember ’94, and was the largest of any I 
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have taken. The hide when stretched, 
measured eight feet and two inches from 
tip to tip, and the same across the “arms.” 
He was killed about 300 yards from 
where the remains of Colgate are buried, 
this point being where the Carlin Party 
built the rafts. 

‘“‘The other “Old Ephraim” was caught 
in a deadfall on June, 2nd, 1895, and 
how he managed the affair, I have never 
been able to figure 
out quite to my 
satisfaction. You 
see, in the natural 
course of proceed- 
ings a bear does 
not get inside of 
the pen (see cut of 
bear trap), but only 
part way in. The 
pressure from the 
fore-paws on the 
platform just inside 
the entrance, 
springs the trap, 
and Bruin is usu- 
ally stopped with a 
heavy log across 
his back, though 
sometimes he 
dodges back far 
enough to be 
caught by the paws 
only. Well, the 
bear in question 
was inside the pen 
held by one fore 
foot, as if he had 
sprung the trap 











spring, Jerry found the trap with the 
bear’s right fore foot still in it. A year 
later, on the nineteenth of May, ’g95, I ran 
across and shot this same black bear with 
the stump leg. 

“The bull elk, with the fine head men- 
tioned, was my first, and much the largest 
elk I have seen. It was elk meat I was 
after at the time too. I was walking 
cautiously alongside of a lick at a distance 
of about twenty 
yards, and thought 
I was in for a disap- 
pointment, when 
all at once the big 
bull made one 
jump from behind 
two large cedars 
which had com- 
pletely hidden him 
from sight, and 
stopped broadside 
on the margin of 
the lick. I fired at 
the shoulder and as 
he ran (still broad- 
side) across the 
lick, directed four 
more shots towards 
the same spot. As 
he reached the end 
of the lick he 
turned, so that my 
sixth bullet struck 
in the flank and 
came out behind 
the shoulder on 
the opposite side. 
He dropped to his 








when in the act of 
taking leave; but 
how he could have 
gotten in the pen at all without springing 
it, is a puzzler to me, for it is not reason- 
able to suppose that he was endeavoring 
to get at the bait wrong end foremost. 

“One other “bear” incident worth re- 
ferring to occurred that year. About the 
twentieth of November, ’93, when Jerry 
was in there alone, a bear wandered into 
one of his number 5 steel traps and car- 
tied it away, and in May of the following 


“OLD JERRY.” 


knees, but was up 
and away for per- 
haps fifty yards 
when my dog ran in, stopping him, and 
I finished the good work with a shot 
in the neck. The first five bullet holes 
in that elk’s shoulder could be covered 
by your hand, and the shoulder bone was 
not broken, nor had one of the bullets 
penetrated it, but had all flattened out 
against the bone. I don’t know whether 
this should be considered as demonstrat- 
ing the extreme hardness of the shoulder 
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bone of a bull elk, or the lack of pene- 
tration of a bullet fired from a 40-82 rifle. 
‘* Last season we took the same number 
of bear as we did the first—eleven; eight 
black, one cinnamon, and two grizzlies. 
We also caught one fisher, one hundred 
and twenty marten, thirty-three mink, one 
lynx, and one red fox. Only one bull 
elk was killed. One prong of his horns 
had six points, the other only two, con- 
sequently the head was of no value as a 
mount. . 
“One of the grizzlies was caught ina 
steel trap; the other was taken by Jerry 
in a deadfall—the same in which he also 
caught two black bears. He caught three 
more blacks in steel traps and the remain- 
ing four bear were taken in deadfalls. 
The grizzly which stumbled into my 
number 5 trap gave me quite a start 
when I first saw him and for a minute it 
looked as if he might get back at me. 
I had anchored the trap to a small log 
or pole some twenty feet in length and 
seven inches through at the butt while 
knots several inches long were left on the 
log for the purpose of making it more 
difficult to drag. I had set the trap in 
a trail which ran around the hillside, and 
when I reached the place that morning, 
trap and log had disappeared, but there 
were well defined evidences of their hav- 
ing been dragged up the hill. I stopped 
and was taking a look up in the direction 
the procession had taken, when up jumped 
Mr.Grizzly in the trail not fifteen feet away. 
He had dragged the trap and log up the 
hill a short distance, but had turned down 
again, and when the trail was reached, 
the end of the log had become entangled 
in the roots of a fallen tree, and the bear 
finding his progress arrested, had dug a 
hole in the trail behind the log, lain down, 
and so escaped my eyes until he jumped 
up. My first shot hit him in the nose. 
It never phased him. The next one was 
in the jaw, with no more apparent effect 
than the first; but after the third shot 
there was a hole just over the left eye, 
and he didn’t even kick. I have always 
supposed that a grizzly would show fight 
when in a tight place, but this one did not 


appear to have any fightin him. At the 
first shot he manifested only an instinc- 
tive desire to escape, by pulling away as 
far as the chain would permit; but when 
brought up standing, he faced about and 
walked back to where he had jumped up, 
but did not make any wild attempts to 
cultivate a nearer acquaintance with me, 
which he could have done easily if he 
had been in a fighting mood. The sec- 
ond shot produced but a repetition of the 
act. Being so close to him however, I 
was just as well satisfied with the situa- 
tion when he dropped. 

“Jerry, too, had a little sport with a 
black bear one day. The bear had been 
in a deadfall for a couple of days, caught 
by one of his hind legs. He did not 
move as Jerry approached, and Jerry took 
it for granted that he was only dead meat, 
and so set his gun against a tree, stepped 
up, and put his hand on the bear’s back, 
“to feel the fur.” The bear, however, 
showed immediate signs of life with a 
Woof! that sent Jerry tumbling over 
himself in his hurry to get back to his 
gun—which reached, he wasted little 
time in putting a quietus to the saucy 
black ’possum. I would have given five 
dollars, as hard as times are,to have hada 
front seat at that circus, for, from the man- 
ner in which Jerry speaks of it, I think 
he was pretty well shaken up for a bit. 

“There is something peculiar about 
the fact that, of the twenty-two bear 
taken in the two seasons, not one was 
a female, and that neither Jerry nor I saw 
a she-bear in that time. The year when 
Jerry was alone, he shot one she-bear, 
and saw another with cubs, but those 
were the only ones seen in three years. 

“Nearly all furs are taken along the 
river. We generally look for a tree whose 
bushy overhanging branches leave the 
ground underneath comparatively free 
from snow, brush away whatever snow 
there may be, and then take a piece of 
cedar bark, bend it into something the 
shape of an “A” tent, and fasten it at the 
foot of the tree. Close to the trunk, under 
the bark tent, the bait is secured by a 
forked stick, while at the entrance the 
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A TRAPPER OF “EPHRAIM.” II 


trap is placed. The animal, to reach the 
bait, is therefore compelled to walk into 
the trap. For bait, any kind of meat 
may be used, but we have discovered 
nothing quite as attractive as salmon, 
which we begin to use as soon as they 
are obtainable in the spring. For bear 
bait there is nothing better than that 
oderiferous individual, the skunk. We 
only secured one of these animals for 
bait, but with it captured three bears. 
“The kind of deadfall used is con- 
structed as follows;” [Here Lempke 
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by incidents such as I have here related. 

“When I visited the valley this year 
after the horses with which to return and 
pack out our furs, I had a rather rough 
experience. Leaving camp on the fif- 
teenth of June, the first day I managed 
very skilfully to take up a wrong ridge, 
followed it about a mile and a half before 
discovering my mistake, and then had 
the pleasure of going back and starting 
over. Finally I succeeded in getting 
headed in the right direction, and that 
night camped on top of the main ridge 
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A MONTANA 


gave a discription from which the pencil 
sketch was drawn, the same being 
approved by him, with the exception that 
the weight logs across the falling (trap) 
log, are nearly always increased to two, 
and often to three on each side of the pen, 
it requiring a very considerable weight 
to hold down a large bear]. 

_ “When a person takes up an existence 
in such an environment, he soon realizes 
what it is to become lonesome; however, 
that sensation gradually wears away, 
though there is much of the life that is 
monotonous, only varied now and then 


BEAR TRAP. 


on a little four-by-five foot patch of bare 
ground under atree. The snow around 
was only from eight to ten feet deep, and 
crusted hard enough to bear up an 
elephant. 

“The next day, on the way down to 
the river crossing, I again found myself 
on a wrong ridge. However, knowing 
that it would lead me to a point on the 
river several miles up stream from where 
it is crossed by the Lo Lo Trail, and that 
the higher up the stream the better would 
be my chances to get across, I did not 
turn back this time. Arriving at the 
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river, I crossed with little difficulty, and 
began following down its course In 
a short time I came to a large stream put- 
ting in from the side I was now on, and 
pursued this back in the hills some six or 
seven miles before I found a place where 
I dared attempt to ford. As it wasI came 
near paying dearly for my attempt. The 
current was terribly swift, and the water 
deeper than it appeared. When pretty 
nearly across, I was swept off my feet, and 
had it not been that more by good luck 
than good management, I succeeded in 
catching hold of some overhanging 
brush, my experience in the Bitter Root 
Mountains would have come abruptly to 
aclose. Upon pulling myself out, I found 
I had made the crossing all right; but I 
had only gone down that side about a 
quarter of a mile when I discovered still 
another branch, larger than the one just 
passed. This was encouraging, with a 
vengeance, but I could only ascend until 
some sort of a crossing should be reached. 
Probably a mile and a half up, as good 
luck would have it, a fallen tree spanning 
the stream was found and safely crossed, 
and from this point I managed to cut 
across country and strike the trail further 
along, camping that night at the Lo Lo 
Hot Springs. 

“T have also in my time taken trips that 
were more conductive to pleasure and 
comfort than the one made when going 
back with the horses. Over the greater 
part of the way there was yet no trail in 
sight, and to drive a bunch of loose horses 


AFIELD. 


over a trackless mountain of snow isn’t a 
job quite so brimful of enjoyment as it 
might be cracked up to be. The snow 
while almost as dense as so much ice, 
was melting rapidly, and when Jerry and 
I brought out our outfit a few days 
later, we found here and there a piece of 
bare ground. 

“In the winter when the snow was at 
its deepest, it was about four feet in depth 
along the river bottom, and on the sum- 
mit where the trail runs, fully twenty feet. 
There was no lack of game, but we killed 
only what was actually necessary to sup- 
ply us with meat. In the summer, deer 
are plentiful, but they move in winter to 
some other range, which might be far or 
near, as neither Jerry nor myself ever took 
occasion to endeavor to locate it. Elk re- 
main throughont the entire year. When 
the snow drives them from the higher 
ground they come into the river bottoms 
where they find subsistence by feeding 
on the moss with which the trees are 
more or less thickly covered. 

“No, I do not intend going back for 
the next season. There is not enough 
in it. Jerry will return, and if he finds 
no one to go with him, will winter alone 
again. He would be glad to have an 
acceptable companion—though he is a 
little particular who he gets mixed up 
with, since his experience with Keely; but 
would not conscientiously urge anyone 
to attempt a winter in such an out of the 
world sort of place.” 

Missoula, Mont. 


A JANUARY CAMP. 


The forest branches, clad in armor chill, 
Wave stiffly in the eager, nipping air; 
Their icy smoothness throwing back the glare 


From flick’ring embers. 


O’er the distant hill— 


Whose snowy slopes seem growing whiter still— 
Majestic in her silv’ry panoply 
A wintry moon swims in a wintry sky. 


St. Louis, Missouri. 


Dwicut SYLVESTER. 
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A STRUGGLE AGAINST ODDS. 


By T. S. VAN DYKE. 


E pitched our camp among the 
tumbling hills of Santa Marga- 
rita in the County of San Diego, Califor- 
nia, about three o’clock one August after- 
noon, and in a few minutes my friend 
Reche, his son Charlie and myself were 
ready with our rifles to explore the ad- 
joining hills. I took the hills on the 
west of the camp while the Reches went 
up the little valley in which we had 
camped, intending to branch out into the 
hills further on. 

Before going far I found where a four- 
year old buck had just sprung hastily 
from his bed. The dry red ground was 
deeply plowed where all four hoofs had 
struck in descent from one of the lofty 
jumps of the mule deer, and the red 
blossoms of the lobelia were scattered 
below its nodding stalk where the swift 
feet had touched it as they rose for 
another bound. At full speed I ran for 
the crest of the hill where I could get a 
good view into the cafion beyond; for I 
was Satisfied that I had started this deer 
by the noise I made in climbing the hill 
and that it was but a moment ago. A\l- 
most out of breath I reached a point 
where I could look around into the next 
gulch, and there was a stately buck, half 
way up the hill on the other side, watch- 
ing for me to show my head over the 
ridge. How fortunate that deer do not 
carry guns! If they did, no hunter after 
starting a deer would ever attempt follow- 
ing directly on its trail. Ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred he would get a 
ball through his head the instant he 
brought it in sight over the first ridge. 

I looked over this ridge with extra- 
ordinary care. I had done the same thing 
hundreds of times before but almost al- 
ways to no purpose except to see the 
game in full flight; it having discovered 
me in time to get under headway before 
I could raise my head high enough over 


the crest of the ridge to get a good shot. 
So it was in this case, and in a second the 
buck was careering up the opposite hill- 
side with jumps that threw him aloft as 
if the legs were springs of steel and the 
earth India rubber. Rising and falling 
enough at each spring to leave a bullet 
above or below it and travelling at a speed 
that would leave a ball behind unless 
allowance were made for that motion 
also; twisting now to the right to go 
around some big boulder, now to the left 
to avoid some unusually thick bush, and 
ever just as the finger was on the trigger, 
the game went up the other hill, among 
rocks and clumps of evergreen sumac 
and live oak bushes, with that zigzag 
undulation of glossy fur the deer alone 
can show. 

Bang went the first barrel of my old 
double rifle. From the dry hillside the 
dust flew in line with the ears of the deer 
and just between them. The buck 
wheeled like a flash, kicked at one ear 
with a hind foot all in a single motion as 
he whirled in a grand pirouette, and 
started off along the hill at right angles 
to his first course. No more lofty jumps 
for him. Such style was entirely too 
slow to meet the rising emergencies of 
the case. He was tired of show and 
settled down to strict business. As easily 
as a circus rider through paper hoops he 
now smashed through .the brush on a 
low swift run, hugging the ground like 
a racer, and as he flew through the open- 
ing between two big rocks two hundred 
yards away he turned almost black with 
speed. 

Fifteen feet or more ahead of him, as 
it seemed, I aimed the second barrel and 
pulled the trigger. But the buck’s speed 
was greater than I thought, and so was 
the distance. At the report of the rifle 
the lower part of his hind leg flew up 
over his rump like the head of an old 
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fashioned flail, and the deer, turning a 
little in his course, plunged down the hill 
with almost undiminished speed. Di- 
rectly towards the head of a little ravine, 
leading into a larger one which my two 
companions were following, sped the 
buck, and it seemed probable at the pace 
he was going that he might encounter 
them where the ravines joined. 

Smash-crash-thump-k-bump, went the 
deer down the hill at a gait one would 
think impossible for any quadruped 
travelling perforce on three legs, while I, 
at the top of my voice, was yelling to 
Reche to head him off, and vainly pour- 
ing lead along his course as fast as I 
could stuff cartridges into the heated 
rifle. Angrily the balls tore up the dry 
dirt over, below, behind or ahead‘ of the 
flying game, or splashed in singing spray 
from the big boulders along its course, 
but the deer was too far, going too fast, 
and changing elevation and distance too 
rapidly to be hit except through accident. 
All I could do was to enjoy the fun of 
shooting at it; and such a mark, going 
down hill, affords a kind of rifle practice 
that you don’t get every day. 

Fast as legs could carry them, my two 
companions, who saw the direction in 
which I was shooting and heard me call 
to them to hurry, went up the valley, 
trying to reach the point where the deer 
should enter it before he could arrive. 
Along with them went, with high stiff- 
legged jumps, as if trying to get high 
enough in the world to see what was the 
matter, a yellow Scotch terrier named 
Diego—a plucky little chap that would 
take hold of the drive-wheel of a flying 
locomotive if he saw you shooting at it. 
The deer turned into a little side gulch, 
tearing through brush and whirling 
around rocks with a constantly varying 
twist that made it folly to shoot from 
where I stood. Then into the main val- 
ley he suddenly went, and there on the 
open ground, let himself out at a flying 
pace that seemed miraculous for a crip- 
pled deer. But deer are so strong and 
quick in the legs that you can hardly 
notice the difference in their speed from 


the loss of a leg, unless a pretty good 
dog is after them. Right towards my 
running companions he went, while, from 
the hillside three hundred feet above, I 
had a good view of the whole circus. In 
a moment more I saw Reche drop out of 
sight behind a boulder, while Char- 
lie hid behind a big live oak with rifle 
ready, as the deer came scudding towards 
them scarcely fifty yards ahead and run- 
ning so blindly that he saw nothing and 
smelled nothing. 

Bang! went Charlie’s rifle first as the 
game came within ten yards. Quick as 
a flash the deer wheeled, with Reche’s 
rifle bellowing into the echo of Charlie’s, 
while the terrier darted out in pursuit 
with a string of yelps that would have 
made a pack of midnight coyotes sick 
with envy. Nota hair of the deer was 
turned by the cannonade; for both of the 
Reeches had fired too hastily. The game 
was too close, and over-confidence is 
liable to wreck the brightest prospects. 
Bang-whang went two more shots from 
their repeaters, narrowly missing the dog 
and plowing the dust on each side be- 
yond, but making no difference in the 
gait of the deer. 

On rough ground a sound deer can 
for a while run away from anything that 
lives; but on the smooth ground in the 
bottom of this little valley a wounded one 
had small chance to escape the dog, which 
was a very swift runner for his size. In 
two hundred yards Diego was alongside 
and with a sudden spring caught one of 
the big mule ears from which the deer of 
this country gets its name; dog and deer 
rolling together into a little gully nearby. 
But the deer was on his feet like a flash, 
and, with a combination of shake, twist 
and jump, broke the hold of the dog and 
made a savage dash with head lowered 
and a dozen sharp points of glittering 
horn aimed directly at him. An ordinary 
dog would have been impaled, but Diego 
was quick as light and had been in similar 
situations before. He sprang nimbly 


aside, and as the sharp horns flashed be- 
side him and were driven into the bank 
with the impulse that could not be 

















A STRUGGLE 


checked, he grabbed the big ear again. 

The dust flew from the dry bank as the 
deer tossed up his head with the little 
dog swinging in air a foot or more clear 
of the ground. It was on the side of 
the sound leg and the deer forgot the 
other was broken, for he tried to develop 
a lusty kick with it, and went down before 
the hoof reached its mark. Over went 
deer and dog again, with the latter still 
clinging to his hold, but, as they rolled 
over, the “good” leg of the deer came 
on top and in a twinkling the sharp hoof 
landed on Diego’s ribs with an impact 
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about three inches out of the way by the 
time the glittering tines reached the limit 
of the thrust, and before a second dash 
could be made Diego was again anchored 
at his favorite moorage. However, a 
quick blow from a fore foot again wrought 
his discomfiture, and away the deer went 
flying up the valley just as the Reches 
came in sight around a turn. Both re- 
frained from shooting for fear of hitting 
Diego who was again in full chase. 
Around the corner of the next bend 
the dog made another dash at an ear of 
the buck but missed again, and before he 

















‘* There was a stately buck, half way up the hill on the other side, waiting for 
me to show my head over the ridge.” 


that accomplished its purpose. In an in- 
stant the deer was again under full head- 
way with the terrier, from whom had 
come not a yelp or sign of pain, again in 
pursuit, just as the rifles of the Reches, 
who had arrived breathless on the scene, 
once more barked vainly in the rear of 
the fugitive and tore up the dust along 
his rapid course. 

Before the deer had covered another 
hundred yards the dog again jumped for 
an ear and missed it. The deer returned 
the attack with a charge of lowered ant- 
lers that it seemed impossible for any 
animal to dodge; but the terrier was just 





could get out of the way a side wipe of 
the horns caught him and whirled him 
over on his back in a twinkling. Plucky 
as he was he waked the hills this time 
with a doleful howl quite different from 
the joyous yelp with which he had fol- 
lowed the trail; but before the deer 
could follow up his advantage, even if he 
had wanted to, the Reches came in sight 
again, just too late to shoot but in time 
to send the deer again on his travels. 
The dog rolled over and picked himself 
up with wonderful quickness, limped long 
enough to show a red spot on his shoul- 
der, and started in hot pursuit with a 
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new set of yelps. From constant running 
and fighting on three legs, the buck was 
growing tired and was overhauled again 
in less than two hundred yards—this time 
wheeling instantly and making a savage 
drive at his canine pursuer. But the little 
dog was quicker than before; dodged the 
blow like a flash and with a sudden spring 
fastened upon one of the ears. He knew 
better than to try catching one of the 
feet and also knew that he was not large 
enough to accomplish anything by grasp- 
ing at the throat, as a large dog would 
have done; but he hung to the ear while 
the buck again swung him clear of the 
ground, and let go only when a quick 


OFF PADRE 
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blow ofa fore foot caught him in the short 
ribs. The deer followed up his ad- 
vantage with a quick thrust of the horns 
and landed them with vigor in the hill- 
side, just as the dog rolled out of the 
place where his foe intended he should be. 
Then he dashed up hill among the rocks 
and brush as if little were the matter 
with him, and reached the top of the 
ridge just in time to have an end put to 
his troubles by a ball from the rifle of 
the younger Reche, who, in the mean- 
time, had climbed the opposite hill to get 
a better view of the proceedings. 
Los Angeles, California. 


ISLAND. 


By 8S. D. BARNES. 


A land breeze ripples the quiet bay, 
And a thick fog lies where the sun will rise; 
But we know that the sky will be clear to-day 
And we head for the open sea. 
“Fer the winds that sweep frum ther western plain 
May be thick with dust, but they bring no rain;” 
Thus counselled our skipper weatherwise— 
Oh, a wise old salt was he. 


Our hooks are baited and o’er the side, 
And glist’ning eyes show a glad surprise 
As the sea-bass are yanked from the morning tide, 
With snapper and stingaree. 
Then the West grows dark—“ We must run fer land. 
Our wust storms come frum ther Rier Grand’.” 
Heaven pardon that skipper weatherwise, 
For a cranky old salt was he. 


Bald Knob, Arkansaw. 





A COOL GREY. 
(Monastery of San Rafael.) 


By FRANK H. MAYER. 





SHOULD BE THE COLOR OF PEACE. 
) | The coy wood dove hath it and the 

timid hare in the brakes and the shy 
deer in sequestered dells. It is the tender 
fore-herald of each auspicious moon birth 
and dies calmly in the sweet dissolution 
of the day. There is no fret of the senses 
in its mild indecision. It is the soft 
mystical insignia of Rest—which comes 
with the passing of sorrow and when the 
fret is done—the tint of placid resignation. 
Here, in the cloisters of San Rafael, it 
ever abideth; for is not here the Peace 
which passeth understanding? In the 
time-mellowed sandstone of the monas- 
tery facade, in the thin shadows of the 
ashen olive trees and in the pointed cowl 
and heavy-lidded eyes of the Franciscan 
who lingers in the telling of his mist- 
colored rosary beads to hear the song of 
the fountain spray ripple in their pearly 
Abalone shell basin. It is in his face and 
in his scant tonsure, too, and you catch 
the universal color in his calm voice 
as he closes his orisons with a wistful 
“Amen!” and tells you the simple story 
of his life. 

“Tt is not much, Senor. A native of blue-skyed Barcelona, the land of red 
grapes—it is the Communion wine here at San Rafael—and I wrought in the 
parochial vineyard. It was the year of the comet and there was good:-wine— Ah! 
you know the vintage? So! You shall taste it after vespers in the refectory— 
and there was much joy in the little village and the content of rich harvest. I was 
a stripling of twenty then— ‘Old?’ sefior? I planted these olive trees ten years 
after and they have borne fruit for forty years! 

“TI was young those days and strong! ‘4/ Corazon manda las carnes.’ * and I 
sang at my work that one who garnered in the next garden might hear. You 
smile, sefior? And yet there is a woman’s picture in the unclasped locket on your 
watch guard and your silvery hair is sun kissed when the sefioras and seijioritas of 
your world go by! 

“TI sang for that she understood and my days were without night, for after my 











* “The heart bears up the body!” 
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labors I basked in the eternal sunlight 
of her eyes! ‘It was the year of Fortune 
and I had ‘found my pearl,’ as the divers 
say. My dreams bore fruit and when the 
wine was stored she was mine. 

“ But I had gathered with a hasty hand 
and you know our adage, “ Presto maduro, 
presto podrido! * An humble peasant’s 
house is ever an unsafe casket for a gem. 
There is no security in the chains of 
poverty and the stronghold of the heart 
alone is easily viclated. Others envied 
me my Margurite and her delicate beauty 
chafed at the marring of my rude setting. 
Perhaps I bound her too tightly in my 
affection’s ignorance— Quien sabe? I 
was a jealous custodian and yet— ‘Wo 
ay cerradura si es de oro la ganzua!+ She 
was beautiful beyond her station. Court- 


* “Soon ripe, soon rotten!” 


CHRISTMAS ON 
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iers were not lacking—and she was but a 
woman! Dios! How basea man can be! 

“*Tears,’ sefior? Pardon! There is 
a lachrymal weakness in old eyes and I 
have lived long. Pity I did not weep 
then! Their flood was from the heart 
and for a twelve-month I treasured my 
red steel in my madness. It was /a 
garote or the monastery—for the alcalde 
was my friend; and I took grey orders 
because they were of a color with my 
life. Thrice a day I say Mass for them 
and wait for the end. Life is so long! 
Ah! there is the Angelus. Will you not 
enter? Seek the refectory then, amigo ; 
for this river mist is grey with warning 


and your face is already wet. Adios!” - 


Is there ever a warm grey, I wonder? 
Denver, Colorado. 


+ “There is no lock but opens to a golden key!”’ 


THE PLANTATION. 


By ROGER REED. 


Oh, tell ol’ Uncle ’Riah fer ter chunk de pahlah fiah, 
An’ ter pile de logs up highah den he ebber did befo’. 
Yo’ Randolph, stop dat kickin’ er you’ gwine ter git a lickin’; 
When ye’ hyah de banjo pickin’ dah’ll be’ time ter jah de flo’. 
Dar’s dat triflin’ gal M’randy, prancin’ roun’ an’ eatin’ candy ; 
Wish dar was a hosswhip handy—I’d sho’ make her stan’ an’ chaw. 
Mind yo’ little brudder, Minnie. (Wish dem kids was all in Guinny!) 
Shucks! Dis ’pears like Ol’ Vaginny in de days befo’ de Wah! 


Law! Hyah comes ol’ Pahs’n Morrill drivin’ his ol’ spavin’d sorrel ! 
Chillun, kaint yo’ hush dat quarrel fo’ I t’ars yo’ squah in half? 
Wash yo’ face dis minnit, Bill—it looks like yo’d done licked de skillit. 
Min’ dat houn’—I’s gwine ter kill it ef it don’t keep off de paff. 
Gib dat fiah anudder pokin’—Hyah, yo’ Randolph, stop dat smokin’! 
Want ter hab de Pahson chokin’ haff ter deff de fustest thing ? 
(Golly! How my haid’s a-hummin’!) Hyah’s dem Johnsing gals a-comin’! 
Now, ol’ man, yo’ stop dat drummin’ an’ jes make de banjo ring. 


Doniphan, Missouri. 














A SWAMPLAND SATRAP. 


A Chronicle of the War and Reconstruction Eras. 


By Ss. D. BARNES. 


CHAPTER I. 
Partially Relating to Ancient History. 


T the present day and time there 
would be no use wading through 
old letter files and 1ecords to learn how 
the firm of Burris & Leach, Cotton Fac- 
tors, Little Rock, got their first grip on 
the land and niggers of the Spotswood 
Plantation; for, to the best of my belief, 
the hows and whys of the original trans- 
action have been lost sight of years and 
years ago. It may have come about 
through a straight business deal or, may- 
be, a card game on some river boat; and 
if I was pinned down to accept one or 
the other of these explanations, I would 
be dead sure to lean towards the last. 
In his best days, Judge Spotswood might 
have been a close trader or he might not 
—though, as far as I can learn, none of 
his family were ever hurt with business 
sense. But I have seen the old Judge 
handling the pasteboards more than once, 
and he was by all odds the poorest player 
that ever staked good money on a sorry 
hand. He was from our own part of 
Kentucky, was the Judge—the Spots- 
woods and Upshaws being neighbors on 
the Upper Cumberland long years before 
either family thought of pulling for the 
West; and, though the difference in our 
fortunes kept us from meeting ona level 
footing, I knew him well enough, both 
by sight and reputation. 

However, as I was saying, the business 
secrets of Burris & Leach were their own 
and not mine; and, so far as my story is 
concerned, it makes but mighty little 
difference whether they got hold of the 


plantation through fair means or foul. I 


reckon the time has been when I could 
have got to the bottom of the matter by 
enquiring, but I never thought it worth 
while to take the trouble. As a rule, 
boys that are just sprouting a mustache 


have too much business of their own on 
hand to care about spying on their neigh- 
bors. I was busy enough before the War 
come up—head over ears in plantation 
work through the summer and in winter 
chewing off the corners of my Webster’s 
speller at the old log school-house down 
by the creek. But after I brought father 
home from the Bayou Meto fight, and 
there were two graves under the cedars 
instead of one, I seemed to find it harder 
scratching than ever and had powerful 
little time to waste on the affairs of other 
people. 

Thirty-five years is a good long stretch 
of time and folks are usually apt to for- 
get past hardships when they strike a 
streak of brighter luck; but, for all that, 
I can recall the red-hot days of the early 
sixties with fair distinctness—and I 
reckon some few of my readers may be 
able to make a similar claim, providing 
they happen to hail from a point south 
of the “dead line.” If the War was a 
strain on the North, the South found it 
a smasher all around. Everybody—men, 
women and children alike—-had to show 
a willingness to tote their share of the 
load. And if they wasn’t willing it made 
no difference; for they had it to tote all 
the same. I was eighteen years old when 
Arkansaw seceded. Four years later, 
when the general wind-up come, I was 
forty—or was feeling that way—and was 
showing a fair sprinkling of grey hairs 
that I had come by honestly. I am not 
bragging on my war record for I was 
never in the service a day. Boys that I 
had been raised with, or had known at 
school, come home from Appomattox on 
crutches or with empty sleeves; some 
wearing epaulets, but the most of them 
without. I would meet them at every 
turn,and as our hands joined for a friendly 
shake: “Well, I’m switched if hit ain’t 
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Breck Upshaw!” they would say. 
“Funny I didn’t meet ye’ anywhere in 
the War—but then I reckon you've bin 
with ol’ Price on this side the Mississip. 
What? Never went into the army at all? 
Overseer on the Spotswood place, eh? 
Say, ol’ man, you’ve had an easy time of 
it, haint ye?” And then I would feel 
like kicking myself for not having gone 
with the crowd; and would wonder if I 
wasn’t the biggest coward in the world, 
and if the fact of my staying out of the 
army had caused any difference in the 
final result. 

However, to do myself justice, I had 
better reasons than mere cowardice for 
keeping out of a uniform—blue or grey. 
If pushed into the service, I reckon 1 
might have made a fair to ordinary sol- 
dier; but Burris and Leach allowed I 
had better stay out and I took their ad- 
vice. They had been father’s friends in 
his lifetime; had favored him in lots of 
things—in the way that old-time cotton 
factors commonly favored their custom- 
ers—and had given him a job of nigger 
driving when circumstances compelled 
them to take our plantation on a mort- 
gage. Such friends are scarce in this 
world; and when I found they were still 
holding father’s notes for about two 
thousand dollars, I thought the only way 
I could square the account would be to 
give them myself as an off-set. And they 
took me at my offer—or rather Loring 
Burris did, though his partner, Leach, 
seemed to consider it a bad bargain— 
and for a year or two I was doing two 
men’s work in their employ, while they 
managed to keep me clear from con- 
scription or the necessity of taking the 
oath of allegiance. It must have cost 
the firm a lot of money to stand in as 
they did with the officers of both armies; 
but Burris & Leach were deserving peo- 
ple, all right, and it seemed like they 
managed to keep on making money clear 
through the whole time of trouble. 

Late one drizzly afternoon in Decem- 
ber, 64, I crossed the ferry into Little 
Rock and loped my horse down to the 
office on Markham Street, hoping to find 


one or the other of the partners waiting 
for my coming. I had been over in the 
Brownsville district, looking after a 
couple of bales of cotton that we were 
holding in the brush until a chance should 
come for running them in, and had acci- 
dentally stumbled on some of Captain 
Hall’s bushwhackers who gave me a 
lively chase nearly back to the river. 
There was no use trying to make a stand, 
for they were four to one and had rifles 
in the bargain; but I emptied both of my 
revolvers before calling on Sister Sue for 
her best licks, and had reason to think 
one or two of my shots were stuck in 
tolerably straight. The little mare was 
in a lather of sweat when I pulled rein at 
the hitch rack, and, for lack of a blanket, 
I spread my cloak over her back to keep 
her from chilling too quickly. 

My employers were both in the private 
office, busily talking and looking over a 
a pile of notes and mortgages, and as I 
slid into a chair by the stove I heard 
Leach remark in a hesitating sort of a 
way that: “It looks like a fair offer, but 
there’s mighty little in it for us, after all. 
You see, if the Yankees win the fight, 
Arkansaw lands won’t be wuth shucks 
in the summer time. What sorter good 
would a plantation be to us without nig- 
gers to work it?” 

“There you go ag’in,” replied Burris. 
“ Always talkin’ as though the North had 
a dead sure thing of it, when you mighty 
well know they can’t lick one side of us. 
Why don’t that Yankee general, Thomas, 
whip Hood instead of staying cooped up 
in Nashville with his hull army? Sher- 
man has cut a streak through Georgy, 
but he done it simply because there 
wasn’t men enough there to hold him 
back. Why don’t Grant swallow Lee’s 
hull force—Richmond and all? He can’t 
do it—that’s why. And they can’t get 
men enough together to lick ol’ Dick 
Taylor on his own ground. I tell ye, 
Leach, the last hand of this game is bein’ 
played right now. In less’n six months 
the Confederacy ’Il be on top for keeps.” 

“But the niggers?” said Leach. 

“Don’t fret about the darkeys. They'll 
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work before they'll starve 
—the Yankees can’t feed 
“em all.” 

“ But where can we get 
a capable man to take 
care of the plantation? 
Good ‘men are sca’ce 
nowadays, an’ it will take 
a good man to han’'le the — 
Spotswood niggers. 
Where’s your overseer 
comin’ from?” 

This question seemed 
to be a puzzler for Burris. , 
His hand went to his 
beard in a meditative 
way, and he was silent 
so long that I thought it 
a good time to break in 
with my report.— 

“The cotton’s all right, 
gentlemen,” said I. 

Loring Burris lifted his head with a 
start. 

“Hello, Breck!” said he. “Why in 
thunder didn’t I think of you before ? 
Breck Upshaw’s the man for us, Leach. 
I'l] send him out to the plantation to- 
morrow.” 

“ An’ the niggers’Il kill him in a week,” 
growled his partner. ‘But go ahead an’ 
suit yourself. It’s a fool business all 
around an’ I ain't shoulderin’ a bit of 
the responsibility.” 

CHAPTER II. 

Showing How Breck Accepted His Mission. 

When left to ourselves—for Leach was 
too hot under the collar to keep us com- 
pany—Burris hustled around in his desk 
and found a bottle of brandy and some 
cigars, remarking that we had a whole 
lot of things to talk about and might as 
well take the world comfortable while we 
could. So I called the nigger porter to 
take Sister Sue around to her oats, pulled 
off my wet boots and hung my feet and 
legs over a chair-back near the stove, and 
then told the old man I was as comforta- 
ble as a chap could hope to be in war- 
times and that he might loan mea match 
and go ahead with his talking. And 





‘*T told the old man that I was as comfortable as a chap could 
hope to be in war-times.”’ 


while he was sweetening his brandy and 
water to suit, I incidentally told him 
about my shooting match with Hall’s 
men, and that I reckoned I had come 
out of the affair in better shape than them 
that had been the brashest in chasing me. 
Burris seemed mightily worked up over 
the matter; principally, I thought, be- 
cause Captain Hall had been, and was 
still, a friend of the firm and might 
reasonably be expected to have more 
consideration for its office boy. 

“T’ll make him pay for this, Breck.” 
said he. “I'll learn him to let them cut- 
throats of his’n chase one of my boys an’ 
skeer him out’n his wits. Why! Bing 
the luck! He might have killed the 
mare—an’ Sue is wuth three hundred 
gold dollars, this minnit. You're sure 
they never hit her, Breck ?” 

“Never teched a h’ar,” said I. 

“That’s lucky for you, for I’m goin’ 
to send you over to the Spotswood place 
to-morrer, an’ you mou’t hev another 
chase. But don’t be afeered. Ol’ Sue 
aint goin’ ter let nuthin’ ketch ye—but I 
don’t want to hear of you gettin’ her 
hurt. Do you understand ?” 

I allowed 1 did; but it was too small 
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a matter to waste much thought over. 
If Sister Sue happened to get in the way 
of a bullet, that was her own look-out, 
not mine. And as in that case I-would 
run a poor show of coming in to report 
the loss, I couldn’t see that Burris’ feel- 
ings in the matter would cut any figure. 
So I simply nodded, and he continued: 

“We have a claim on the Spotswood 
Plantation, an’ the old Judge offers, 
through his agent, to turn everything 
over to us—only reservin’ the right of 
occupyin’ the big house an’ the grounds 
that belong with it for a term of five years. 
Now that provision cuts no ice with us; 
for I’d ruther have the Judge on the 
place than off’n it. The niggers know 
him, an’ he'll help you keep ’em straight. 
That’s where yonr trouble ’ll come in, 
Breck. Niggers ain’t what they used to 
be afore the Yankees freed ’em, an’ I look 
for ’em to worry you a heap. The only 
chance for you is to stay with ’em an’ 
make ’em know their master. Be just as 
rough as you please; but be keerful about 
killin’ any of ’em unless you can make 
it appear in self defence.” 

Burris was grinning as he said this, 
and I couldn’t help joining in the laugh. 
The idea of my shooting a lot of niggers 
off-hand, like ’coons in a roasting-ear 
patch, would have tickled any one who 
knew my easy-going and peaceful dis- 
position. 

“Had I better let the Judge do the 
killin’?” I asked. 

“He’s past anything of that sort. 
Judge Spotswood had a paralyzin’ stroke 
last fall an’ his walkin’ and fightin’ days 
are over. His gran’son might help you 
in a pinch, but I reckon you'd find him 
most too young for the business.” 

And then he went on to explain that 
the plantation had been allowed to run 
down after the niggers were freed, until 
he doubted my finding a dozen acres 
under fence and in cultivation. Four 
years of war is enough to wreck any 
country, under the best of circumstances; 
but with all the white population in the 
army and the niggers turned loose from 
their plows and hoes, it seemed like the 
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whole bottom had dropped out of the 
South at once, swamping it with the flood 
of ruination. The Spotswood place had 
fared like all the rest of the country. At 
the first rally of troops the old Judge, 
with his son and son-in-law, had made a 
rush for the hottest fighting they could 
hear of. They were hungry for danger 
and glory, and at that particular time 
you could smell smoke almost anywhere 
south of the Ohio River. Within a year 
all three had dropped out of the ranks, 
leaving their places to be filled by other 
men. Young Spotswood was killed or 
captured at Pea Ridge; the son-in-law 
went down with a Confederate gunboat 
in the fight before Memphis; and the 
Judge, broken by his first campaign, was 
brought home in an ambulance and spent 
the rest of his days swearing at the 
natural feebleness of age that kept him 
from the field. If he felt the loss of his 
land and niggers, no one ever discovered 
the fact. His daughter had speedily fol- 
lowed her husband to the grave, but the 
Judge endured the loss of his children 
in silence. The War had swept them 
away. They had been sacrificed on the 
Altar of his Country, and it was well. 

I reckon Burris had but mighty little 
genuine poetry or sentiment in his make- 
up, but the picture he drew of that old 
grey-haired war-hoss, sniffing the smoke 
of battles he could not join, worked on 
my fancy till I lay awake half the night 
snubbing over his sorrows. I judge I 
was over-stocked with sympathy and 
just wasted the surplus on a stranger in- 
stead of keeping it for my own use, which 
would have been more appropriate under 
the circumstances. To tell the whole 
and exact truth I was not overly stuck 
on the task Burris had given me, and I 
suppose a good many boys of my age 
would have weakened at the thought of 
tackling single-handed a run-down plan- 
tation and a whole raft of freedom-crazy 
niggers. In talking over the matter that 
evening I had tried to advise handing 
the matter over to an older man; but 
Burris had quietly remarked that he 
knew I was no “fool” and hated to think 
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me a “coward.” And after that I had 
simply buttoned up my lip and let him 
do all the talking. If he was willing to 
take chances on the business there was 
no kick coming from T. Breckenridge 
Upshaw. 

Sister Sue was given an extra feed and 
a super-extra rub-down that night, and 
after going to my room in the stable loft 
I overhauled my revolvers and loaded 
them with particular care. It was hardly 
a twenty mile ride to the Spotswood 
place, but in riding half that distance the 
past afternoon I had found that speed and 


without “protection papers” properly 
signed; and, worst of all, the country 
was full of refugees, many of whom had 
been on the dodge since the fall of Island 
No. 10, ready and anxious to show their 
patriotism and bravery by killing and 
robbing anyone who carried plunder 
enough to pay for the trouble. All these 
facts combined seemed likely to spare me 
the hardships of plantation work by mak- 
ing cold meat of me half way on the 
road; but I was too sleepy, or too full of 
pity for the old Judge—or, possibly of 
Burris’ brandy—to waste time thinking 
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‘© As he saw me he jerked his horse back on its haunches and pulled out to the side of the trail.’’ 


hot lead both had their uses in war times 
and it struck me as a good plan to be 
fixed for danger whether I should meet 
it or not. At that especial era in the 
world’s history the back-country roads 
of Arkansaw were not remarkably safe 
travelling for unprotected orphans, for 
every man you met commonly toted a 
heavy arsenal and light pockets, and es- 
tablished ideas of the rights of property 
were somewhat vague and undefinable. 
Recruiting officers for the Confederacy 
were scouting in the very suburbs of 
Little Rock and conscripting right and 
left. Details of Yankees patrolled all the 
roads, ready to pick up every man found 


the matter over. A little stir in the stable 
below reminded me that Sister Sue was 
probably sore from her chase. I called 
to her, and her whinnying: response was 
the last sound reaching me before drop- 
ping off into a sound, refreshing sleep. 
CHAPTER III. 
Breck Meets a Suspicious Character. 

An Arkansaw road is generally in its 
best condition at a time of year when the 
weather is too hot for travelling and there 
is no farm truck ready to be hauled to 
market. Later or earlier in the year you 
can count on it raining once or twice a 
week, and in mid-winter the ground gets 
soft enough to bog a snipe on a saddle 
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blanket. There is no use of picking your 
way, for the high places are generally 
mushier than the lower ones, and the 
only sensible thing to do is to sail right 
ahead and take the road as you find it. 
Occasionally, in time of overflow, you 
will strike a square jump-off and a quarter 
of a mile of tolerably deep swimming, 
but such occurences are usually wel- 
comed as a pleasant break in the monot- 
ony of a long ride, and the average 
swamper will frequently choose the long- 
est road in case it promises to prove the 
wettest. 

On the morning of my start for the 
Spotswood Plantation the rain was com- 
ing down by the bucketsful and every 
condition seemed favorable for a pleasant 
trip. The first streak of grey in the east 
found me astir and preparing for my 
journey, and when I rode around to the 
office I found Loring Burris standing in 
the door with a letter for the Judge and 
a whole lot of instructions for myself 
individually. 

“I am giving ye full power to act for 
the firm in every way,” said he in parting, 
“and I want ye to do yer best, for my 
sake as wellas yer own. Leach is dead 
set against sendin’ ye on this business, 
an’ it really looks risky to put so blamed 
much responsibility on the shoulders of 
a mere kid—but I’m trustin’ ye all the 
same an’ believe thar aint a man in 
Arkansaw better able to make the Spots- 
wood place a payin’ investment. Here’s 
letters that'll fix ye all right in case offi- 
cers from either army come nosin’ around; 
an’ I reckon Breck Upshaw ’’Il be able to 
han’le an occasional bushwhacker with- 
out any outside help. This state of 
things ain’t goin’ to last much longer, no 
way. The Yankees have made a good 
fight, but ol’ Lee is bound to get ’em in 
the end—just trust Robert E. for that. 
They thitik we’re whipped already but 
there’s where they’re left—and when the 
wind-up comes we'll have our niggers 
back before ye can say ‘scat.’” 

Burris was always talking in that strain 
and I don’t doubt that he believed all he 
was saying. I £xow that I believed it all 
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at the time, and the thought of the better 
days coming cheered me up mightily as 
I shoved Sister Sue through the muddy 
flats north of town and turned into the 
road leading towards Gum Island. The 
route before me was a lonesome one 
under the best circumstances, and, as I 
thought about the long miles of woods 
and swamp ahead, I couldn’t help wish- 
ing that I had some one—or even a nig- 
ger—tokeep me company. The Upshaws 
have always been great hands to talk— 
clear back to old Kit Upshaw of Revo- 
lutionary days who could driye oxen in 
twelve different languages—and it is a 
powerful hardship for me to keep my 
mouth quiet more than five minutes at a 
time. So, as I rode along through the 
slushy puddles, I kept hoping to meet or 
overtake some traveller as lonely as my- 
self, and pretty soon my prayer was 
granted, though not quite in the way I 
would have liked. 

At a sudden turn in the road I caught 
sftght of a young fellow coming in a 
gallop on a big-legged sorrel. He was 
hardly thirty yards away. J halted at 
once, and, as he saw me, he jerked his 
horse back on its haunches and pulled 
out to the side of the trail. 

“The way isopen,” hecalled. “Pass by.” 

‘An’ git shot in the back,” said I— 
for I could see that his right hand was 
resting ona pistol. “Thanks; but I’m 
doin toler’ble well right whar I’m at.” 

He was watching my face sharply, and 
I suppose he could see I was nervous and 
half-frightened. Anyway, he rode up and 
stopped alongside, while I kept him cov- 
ered with a derringer inside my coat 
pocket. 

‘‘T think we are friends,” said he; “But 
to make sure, you had best watch me till 
I’m out of sight. Take the right-hand 
road at the next forks; I travelled the 
other route and found it difficult going.” 

I had already noticed a bullet-hole 
through his hat and an ugly red stain 
streaking down to his collar; but the 
hurt couldn’t have been of consequence 
for he seemed as spry and happy as an 
ant in a sugar barrel. 
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‘‘A close shave,” said I. 

“A pretty fair shot—for a Yankee,” 
he replied. Then he spurred forward 
again, and I showed my confidence in his 
words by riding on without ever looking 
back. 

Along in the middle of the afternoon 
I struck the Bayou west of Gum Island 
and swam across, kneeling in the saddle, 
without wetting more than my boot tves. 
My first sight of the Spotswood Planta- 
tion was discouraging, from the stand- 
point of a lazy man, for the fences were 
gone altogether or flat with the ground, 
and the oid cotton rows grown up in 
sassafras and persimmon sprouts as high 
as my shoulders. Nearer the big house 
some attempts towards farming had been 
made, but the crab-grass had taken the 
crops and a bunch of half-wild cattle 
were now taking the crab-grass. A dozen 
lazy niggers were loafing around the 
quarters, and showed their independence 
of the whites by refusing to call back a 
mangy hound that ran out and com- 
menced nipping at Sister Sue’s heels. 
This struck me as a good chance for let- 
ting them know I had come to stay; and 
so I rolled the cur in the road with a 
revolver bullet, jumped my horse over 
the low fence, and rode straight up to the 
biggest, ugliest nigger in the bunch. 

“ Why didn’t ye holler back that dog?” 
I asked. 

“Dat’s no dog ob mine; Boss,” he 
whined, weakening straight off at the 
sight of my pistol. ‘‘ Dat’s Yaller Tom’s 
ol’ Track. I nebber seed dat dog runnin’ 
atter yo’ hoss—’deed I nebber.” 

“Who’s the head nigger on this place?” 

“I is, Major—dat is, I used to was ’fo’ 
us brack folks got our freedom. Dar 
aint none ob us wuckin’ now.” 

‘‘So I see,” said I, as glum as a 
preacher at a rooster fight; “But you'll 
hev to git at it ag’in or quit eatin’. Now 
hustle aroun’ ter ther stable an’ be ready 
to take my hoss. Don’t ye keep ‘me 
waitin’. D’ ye hyar?” 

The nigger never even waited for his 
hat; and, as he struck the shortest route 
across lots, I rode around to the big gate 


and in under the great oaks that shaded 
the driveway. Two hundred yards 
farther on the time-stained whiteness of 
the Spotswood home gleamed through 
the network of half-bare branches. There 
had once been a stretch of lawn before 
the veranda, separated from the graveled 
drive by an oaken paling. But an old 
lank-sided sow and her brood was now 
burrowing after the last of the grass- 
roots, and from the appearance of the 
fence it must have furnished the cook 
with kindling wood from the very first 
year of the War. 

One of the shade trees had fallen 
across the graveled way, its big bushy 
top filling the path and forcing travel to 
go around. As I reined to the left, I 
caught sight of a peculiar hoof-mark in 
the soft dirt—the print of a large and 
badly worn horseshoe twisted at the heel 
—and it suddenly occurred to me that I 
had noticed the same tracks after meeting 
my young bushwhacker, three hours 
earlier in the day, and had trailed them 
back to the forks of the roads. The 
owner of the big sorrel had certainly come 
from the direction of Jacksonville, away 
to the northwest of Gum Island. Yet, 
here were the hoof-prints of that selfsame 
horse—right here in Judge Spotswood’s 
front yard, and plainly not more than six 
hours old. Of course the Judge’s sympa- 
thy with the South was well known, and’ 
I would have thought it nothing strange 
to find his plantation a regular head- 
quarters for Confederate recruiting offi- 
cers; but he had been opposed to guer- 
rilla warfare all the way through, and I 
couldn’t imagine him entertaining refu- 
gees whose cowardice had kept them out 
of the army, or men who had rather fight 
for plunder than pay. I was quite posi- 
tive that my new acquaintance belonged 
to one list or the other. At all events, 
he seemed to know the country well 
enough to strike through the woods in 
any direction he wanted to go, and this 
ability seemed suspiciously suggestive of 
long years of experience in the bush- 
whacking business. 

(To be continued.) 
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In depicting Western Life and the scenes and 
‘incidents of sport afield and afloat, the subject of 
this sketch wields a facile pen and never fails to 
-catch and enchain the attention of his readers. 
He is thoroughly a Westerner, his first breath was 
drawn from the pure atmosphere of the Pacific 
Slope, and he has never, in his wanderings, crossed 
to the eastern side of the Rockies. 

EDWARD LINCOLN KELLOGG was born among 
the mines of Trinity County, California, August 12, 
1865, and one of his 
earliest recollections 








a proficiency in small boat sailing. He was also a 
pioneer cyclist of that vicinity and made a 700- 
mile tour on a 50-inch ordinary. He has since 
been located in Seattle, Washington, engaged in 
conducting a court and commercial record or in 
the duties of a public office. 

Mr. Kellogg was married in 1889 to Miss Maude 
Carroll Hall, also a Californian, her birthplace 
being but a few miles ‘rom his own. They have 
two children, a baby girl and a six year old boy. 
The latter is closely following in the pater’s foot- 
steps as an angler, having this autumn taken two 

five-pound salmon 





is of being carried 
about among the | 
ditches and sluices | 
of an old-time placer 
‘claim. When in his 
fifth year, his par- 
ents moved to Rohn- | 
erville, a little town 
in the midst of the 
redwood belt, where 
his education was 
obtained in the pub- 
lic schools. As a 
legacy of ten years’ 
residence in this 
quiet country vil- 
lage he retains two 
traits which have 
since afforded him 
his chief pleasures 
and whose presence 
is noticeable in 
everything he has 
written—a love of 
books and a love of 
Nature. From his 
earliest childhood 
he has haunted the 
woods and streams, 
and his career as an EK. 
ardent and tireless 

sportsman dates from his twelfth year, when he 
became the proud and happy possessor of his first 
gun, an old Springfield musket both older and 
taller than himself. 

His first journey of importance was made in 
1880 when he accompanied his parents to Colum- 
bia County, Washington Territory, the trip being 
made in a ‘‘prairie schooner’’ and sixty days 
being spent en route. Ir ’83 Mr. Kellogg, then 
being in his eighteenth year, returned to Eureka, 
California, where for six years he held a position 
in a bank, spending much of his leisure upon the 
sheltered waters of Humboldt Bay and acquiring 
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upon a troll, a feat 
which many an 
older angler in less 
favored localities 
might be glad to 
equal. 

During Mr. Kel- 
logg’s six years of 
life on Puget Sound, 
he has ex plored, 
with gun, rod or bi- 
cycle, all the near- 
by nooks and corners 
of that delightful 
region, and in kind- 
ness to his brother 
sportsmen has in- 
corporated many of 
his experiences and 
the information in- 
cidentally gained in 
a series of most 
readable and enter- 
taining sketches, of 
which the preceding 
article is a notable 
and pleasing ex- 
ample. He possesses 
a rare faculty of 
observation, and the 
talent and ability— 
still more rare—for 
retaining the first vivid impressions conveyed by 
incident or surrounding and reproducing them at 
will with a few strokes of the pen. A sturdy 
advocate of game protection, Mr. Kellogg hunts 
and fishes only in the proper seasons for such pur- 
suits ; and some of his happiest hours are spent in 
ranging through the forests of his adopted State 
unburdened by gun or rod. He is decided in his 
denunciation of deer-hounding, and recently an- 
nounced in SPORTS AFIELD his belief that : ‘‘When 
the line between sport and slaughter becomes so ill 
defined, it is time for the true sportsman to keep 
well away from it and confine himself to some form 
of sport that is less questionable.’’ 
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THE BAROMETER IS LOW. 


By E. LINCOLN KELLOGG. 


HE middle of January would not 

seem to be a propitious season in 
which to venture forth into the woods 
with blankets and frying-pan for a day 
‘or so in the open, especially near the 
forty-eighth parallel of latitude—which, 
you will find, runs through the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. It was the longitude that 
did it in our‘case. We were under the 
meridian of Seattle, on Puget Sound, 
within reach of the tempering influences 
of the Japan Current. 

Dick and I were fortunate enough to 
have a Saturday and Sunday at our dis- 
posal. Fora whole month we had been 
unable to escape from the damp sidewalks 
and slushy streets of the city. Now, we 
were away, breathing the cool breeze that 
ruffled the waters of the lake, and enjoy- 
ing the view of sombre evergreens or glit- 
tering snowfields, as we looked either at 
the near shores or the distant mountains. 
A quick run of six miles on the steamer, 
and we shouldered our packs for a four- 
mile trudge through the woods. The 
wind was fresh from the south and pre- 
saged rain. That suited us,as, ostensibly, 
we were after ducks. I say ostensibly, 
for ducks were really hardly more than 
an excuse. In reality, ours was an explor- 
ing expedition. 

To one who finds much of his recrea- 
tion out of doors, an intimate knowledge 
of the little piece of the earth’s surface in 
his immediate neighborhood is essential. 
It gives him a sense of superiority to his 
surroundings to know every highway, by- 
way, and waterway within a ten or fifteen 
mile circle of his home. Lake .Sam- 
mamish, for which we were bound, is 
some twelve miles long, and Dick and I 
considered it a blot upon our record that 
we had lived within ten miles of it for 
several years and had never visited its 
shores. 

The first three-fourths of a mile of road 
‘was steep; but once we topped the divide 


between lakes Washington and Sammam- 
ish, we had a straightaway stretch of 
almost untravelled road through deep fir 
woods not yet touched by the ax. Our 
twenty-five pound packs, instead of being 
a hindrance, only added to our sense of 
freedom; for in them we had both bed 
and board. Dick and I have learned that 
the freedom of the forest is only a name 
if we allow ourselves to be tied down to 
a fixed base of supplies. The sportsman 
who cannot stir without a tent, a cook, a 
guide, and a wagon load of impedimenta 
(literally, impediments), or is limited in his 
wanderings to the territory tributary to 
some caravansary, misses many a choice 
spot which is accessible only to the one 
who, like a snail, carries his house upon 
his back. I must confess that at one time 
I would have looked with considerable 
misgiving upon the prospect of setting 
out, even in the middle of summer, with 
no idea of how or where I should spend 
the night, my commissary provided for 
only by a small package of provisions 
rolled inside of my blankets. But experi- 
ence has taught tiiat what, to the thor- 
oughly, civilized, fire-side-sitting person, 
would seem to be down-right hardship, 
is simply an enjoyable diversion to the 
initiated. It is wonderful how little it 
takes to make one comfortable, provided 
he knows how to make the best of what 
he has. Our entire outfit consisted of a 
pair of blankets apiece and two days pro- 
visions rolled into a snug bundle and 
tightly wrapped in a rubber blanket, and 
our guns. With our belongings thus 
done up and ourselves encased in water- 
proofs, we had nothing to fear from the 
weather. A hay-mow would furnish us 
a luxurious bed-chamber; while, in case 
of necessity, we could even make our- 
selves comfortable in the shelter of a 
thick cedar. 

As we tramped along, we beguiled the 
time with that steady flow of talk which 
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is the invariable accompaniment of a foot 
journey over a good road with congenial 
company. And congenial company is 
essential to enjoyment. We may spend 
an evening at society small-talk with 
company not to our taste and simply feel 
bored; but to go for a day or a week 
into the woods with an uncongenial com- 
panion is positive misery. In the last- 
mentioned case, the old and trite saying 
that “Two are company and three are 
a crowd,” fits to a nicety; for, in your 
communion with Nature, to whom you 
are forced to turn for companionship, a 
person between whose mind and yours 
there is a want of harmony is an unde- 
sirable third party 

On reaching the shore of the lake, we 
procured a boat from a rancher, to take 
us some three miles to its head. After 
making about half the distance, it came 
on to rain. We pulled up our boat on 
the shore in order better to arrange our 
bundles to make them storm-proof. Hav- 
ing made everything snug, and while we 
were sitting in the boat before pushing 
off again, a pair of blue-bills whizzed by 
us, not more than ten yards away. As 
they went over, Dick was just in the act 
of slipping a couple of shells into his gun, 
while mine lay ali loaded at my feet. 
Neither of us budged, but simply sat 
staring, as Dick expressed it, “with our 
mouths open for pie,” while the ducks 
went on about their business. After the 
game was well out of range, Dick came 
to enough to snap his jaws together and 
growl out: 

“Well! You're a blooded sport, you 
are. Why didn’t you let them have it?” 

“Why didn’t you? You had your gun 
in your hands, and I didn’t move for fear 
of joggling you.” 

“Couldn’t you see I did not have any 
shells in my gun?” 

“No, I couldn’t. But I should have 
known you would hunt ducks with an 
empty gun.” 

In this manner we exchanged compli- 
ments until our chagrin at being caught 
off our guard had a little subsided. We 
then agreed that should a duck come 


anywhere within range of our vision, we 
would drop everything else and endeavor, 
each of us, to do him all the harm possible. 

Soon after the fiasco with the blue-bills, 
the line of the low willows masking the 
southern end of the lake came into view, 
and along with them the spreading roof 
of a large and hospitable-looking barn 
located near the water upon the western 
shore. While we were bold enough in 
cutting loose from our base of supplies 
and striking out into the heart of any 
new region, we exercise all due prudence, 
after arriving upon the ground to be ex- 
ploited, in finding the best locations for 
our bed and campfire. The last hour of 
daylight, if one is hunting or fishing, is 
the best of the day. By having your 
camping spot spied out by daylight, you 
can put off returning to camp until dark, 
with minds perfectly at ease. 

As we neared the attractive-looking 
barn, we began to look closely for the 
dwelling place of the owner; but, until 
we were almost upon the shore, saw 
nothing that appeared like a human 
habitation. Then we saw a tiny log 
cabin tucked in behind a jutting point 
and within a few feet of the water's edge. 
Before the cabin door was a little grey- 
bearded old man chopping wood. To 
our request for the privilege of lodging 
for the night in his barn, he gave a ready 
consent. Ina quite wide experience as 
a sporting tramp throughout this north- 
western country, my pleasantest recollec- 
tions are of the hearty hospitality invaria- 
bly extended to me by its habitants. 
More than once, when asking only for 
shelter of a friendly stable roof, have I 
been taken in and given the best the 
farmstead afforded—the reason for the 
hospitable opening of their doors given 
by the people being that they “hated to 
see anyone sleep in the barn, when there 
was plenty of room in the house” After 
the tight-closed exclusiveness of city 
houses, such little episodes are refreshing. 
Probably, as this new country becomes 
more thickly settled and wayside wan- 
derers more frequently met with, these 
friendly latch-strings will be drawn in. 
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May that day be indefinitely postponed. 
Our first care was to select our bed-cham- 
ber, and a right royal one we found upon 
the hay inthe barn. Having spread our 
blankets and picked out a suitable place 
for our camp-fire, we were ready for a try 
at the ducks. We tramped across the 
broad meadows surrounding the head of 
the lake, flushing several nice flocks of 
mallards, but not obtaining a shot, as the 
birds all rose before we were within range. 
Dick took a turn down by the shore of 
the lake, while I posted myself in an old 
blind, thinking that Dick might send a 
victim over my way. I soon heard him 
let both barrels go and in a few seconds 
a lone mallard came winging in my direc- 
tion. He simply acknowledged my sa- 
lute of one gun with a bow and went on. 
Shortly afterward, Dick returned empty 
handed, having dropped a duck in an 
inaccessible swamp. 

The gusty south wind threatened a 
deluge at any moment and darkness was 
creeping on, so we turned our thoughts 
from slaughter to supper. The air was 
in a peculiar condition. As we tramped 
back through the meadows, heavy gusts 
of cool wind would strike us; then we 
would pass into a draft of warm air such 
as one feels on opening the door of an 
over heated room. The storm, fresh 
from its birth-place in the North Pacific, 
was carrying over the land the warm, 
moist air from off the great Japan Cur- 
rent, enabling us to enjoy a vernal balm- 
iness where otherwise would have been 
a sub-arctic cold. 

We built our camp-fire under a thick 
cedar, and soon our old battered black 
coffee-pot was steaming cheerfully, the 
bacon was sizzling in the pan, and thick 
slices of bread were toasting before the 
blaze. Bacon, bread, and coffee—such 
a menu does not sound tempting; but 
when you come to add a sauce of sough- 
ing storm-wind, flickering camp-fire, spicy 
fir woods, and a half-day of steady tramp- 
ing and rowing, you have a banquet to 
be remembered. For an hour we lay by 
the camp-fire listening to the voices of 
the mid-winter world as it prepared itself 


for the coming storm. Black night en- 
compassed forest and lake. An eerie 
chorus of muffled groans, of sharp shrieks 
and mournful wails came from the woods 
at our backs, as the great firs called to 
one another out of the darkness, spread- 
ing the warning through the forest that 
a time of strife was at hand. At long 
intervals, the weird cry of a loon floated 
in from the lake—a note perfectly in tune 
with the spirit of the hour. We were 
close to the heart of Nature during one 
of those of her moods of which the ma- 
jority of mankind are content to sit close 
by the fire and dream, without learning 
of them by experience. The pleasant 
days of summer may tempt us forth most 
strongly into communion with our great 
mother; yet, to one who has once had the 
courage to defy its bluster, the winter 
season, with its war of elements, has 
attractions as strong in their way as the 
gentler times of sunshine and flowers. 

The rain began to fall as we were 
about to fill our pipes for the third time, 
and drove us to our blankets. Ah! How 
our minds returned to that little bed-room 
directly beneath the shingles in the gable 
of the old house at home, as we lay listen- 
ing to the patter of myriads of rain drops 
upon the spreading roof of the barn. It 
was our intention to be after the ducks 
by daylight; but our bed was so soft, the 
pattering rain so soothing, that it was long 
after eight o’clock when we awoke. We 
were up and out in a hurry, Dick going 
into the meadows, while I took the boat 
and stationed myself in the blind. For 
an hour nothing came my way. Then 
a flock of mallards circled before my blind 
and I dropped one of them. I heard Dick 
shoot a couple of times and then all was 
quite until I heard him crying hunger 
from the other side of the willows. He 
had doubled my score and was famishing 
from the exertion. : 

By the time we were back under our 
cedar, it was eleven o’clock. The rain 
had ceased and we enjoyed our breakfast 
without feeling the need of a roof. It was 
too late to think of further hunting, so we 
settled ourselves to the enjoyment of a 
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chat with our host, the owner of the barn, 
who seemed sociably inclined. He had 
lived by the shores of the lake thirty 
years, with the exceptions of short inter- 
vals when the Indians had driven him 
out. He was a pioneer of the coast, a 
forty-niner, in fact, and the relation of his 
experiences was exceedingly interesting. 
As the conversation came down to mod- 
ern times, he inquired: 

“Say, how’s the war coming on?” 

“What war?” we asked in suprise. 

“The war between China and Japan.” 

“Why, that’s been over for more than 
a year. China got whipped.” 

“Isthat so. That’s the first I’ve heard 
of it. You see, I used to take a paper, 
but its five miles across the lake to the 
post office and I went over so seldom 
that I quit it.” 

It seemed strange to us that a man 
could live so isolated a life and still be 
but a couple of hours travel from a bust- 
ling city with all its life and strife. How 
much better it would be for many of us 
could we but, in some degree, model our 
lives after the quiet, unruffled existence 
of this old man. Riots and strikes dis- 
turb him not; ambitions, jealousies, and 
strifes never reach his quiet cabin by the 
lake. To be so entirely out of touch 
with the rest of humanity may not be 
well, yet many a spirit, crushed and 
bruised by contact with a rough and 
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unsympathetic world, could find happi- 
ness in just such seclusion and quietude. 

Shortly after we had shouldered our 
packs, it began to rain. This did not 
disturb us, however, as we were expecting 
it and were prepared. About half way 
over, another footman overtook us. From 
his every appearance it was plain that his 
tongue was actually aching to wag. The 
first salutations and remarks on the 
weather over, he took us rather aback 
by the abrupt question: 

“Say, you didn’t know that I’d took 
to preaching, did you?” 

It was not surprising that we were not 
aware of that fact, seeing that we had 
never seen nor heard of him before. 

“Well, I have, and I'll tell you what 
got me started.” 

There was no need for us to attend 
service that evening, for he treated us to 
a sermon as we walked, discoursing at 
length—two miles, the distance to the 
steamer landing. 

Monday morning, at the office, many 
jibes were leveled at us for spending two. 
days tramping through mud and rain 
and bringing home but three ducks. We 
only smiled at the ignorance that meas- 
ures the pleasure of an outing trip by 


the heighth of the barometer and the 


joys of a hunting trip by the weight of 
the game-bag. 
Seattle, Washington. 


DAYBREAK IN VENTURA. 


The sunrise drifted in across the sea, 
And lay in rosy light upon the palms 

That stretched their green leaf-fingers down to me 
Like beggars asking alms. 


Behind the sleeping town the sea-mist’s lace 
Veiled hill and mountain dome; 

I heard a step, a word, and raised my face— 
Morning and Love had come. 


SHARLOT M. HA. in Land of Sunshine. 
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ANOTHER CAT STORY. 





Having read in a recent issue an inci- 
dent given by Gordon Boles relating to 
the remarkable homing instinct of cats, I 
am induced to offer another instance quite 
as remarkable which came under my own 
observation some years ago. A hunting 
party, of which I was a member, was 
camped on the Current River in Southern 
Missouri, and, with a single exception, 
all the “boys” had been enjoying good 
success with rod and gun. We had a 
young doctor with us who said his “ best 
holt” lay in saving life rather than taking 
it, and in proof of his words invariably 
returned to camp empty-handed. Finally, 
in his wanderings one day, he discovered 
a lost kitten which he brought to camp 
and installed as our mascot. It was a 
lively and playful little feline of the 
“yaller” type so commonly encountered, 
and it led a happy life in our midst until 
we broke camp three weeks later, when 
it was given to a farmer some four miles 
away. And now comes in the wonderful 
part of the story. Eleven months later 
we again entered the woods, stopping at 
this farmhouse on our way in. Our kit- 
ten—now grown to the full stature of 
cathood—was there to welcome us, evi- 
dently recognizing the doctor at once; 
and the second morning after our arrival 
in camp that remarkable Thomas joined 
us in the most matter of fact way, and 
was found licking out the frying pan with 
all his accustomed naiveness and vigor. 
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Why he followed us, and how he man- 
aged to find his way, are matters that 
must be left to conjecture; but in honor 
of his arrival Thomas was immediately 
posed before the Kodak, and his photo- 
graph, labelled “A Dead Game Sport,” 
now lies before me as I write. 


Minco, I. T. W. P. WARREN. 


oe 


Our Western readers and contributors. 
are requested to send us photographs of 
the smaller animals and game birds com- 
mon to their localities, with any matter 
of interest relating to their habits. Snap- 
shots of the chapparal bird or “road- 
runner,” the California and mountain 
partridges and the different varieties of 
grouse and ptarmigan are particularly 
solicited. 





Mr. BonTan, an enthusiastic and tire- 
less European naturalist, has succeeded 
in getting flash-light photographs of the 
forms of life found at the bottom of the 
Mediterranean Sea. He works in the 
garb of a diver, using a water-tight 
camera, while the flash light is obtained 
from a spirit lamp and magnesium pow- 
der covered and protected by a glass bell. 

Our Natural History Department next 
month will contain an article upon the. 
Messena partridge, illustrated by an ex- 
cellent photograph of this Southwestern. 
game bird. Photographs of the black: 
and Chukar partridges of India will also. 
appear in the same number. 
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THE ROBIN AND SOME OF HIS COUSINS 


F all the birds who come 
and make their home 
with us, the robin is the 
one to claim our notice 
first. Coming as he 
does before the last 
snows have disap- 
peared, he brightens 
the dreary landscape 

' with his presence and 
his song, which is most pleasing to hear 
during the chilly, bleak days of early 
spring. The early dawn is his favorite 
time of song; just as the first flood of 
yellow light spreads across the eastern 
sky he bursts into an ecstacy of delight, 
and here and there, all over the landscape, 
the air vibrates to the charming effect of 
the grand chorus. Little need be said of 
the habits of this most welcome and most 
abundant of all our birds. He is one of 
our oldest and best valued acquaintances 
in the feathered kingdom, and many 
times have we seen him on our lawns or 
in the parks, running along on the grass 
and stopping every few moments to listen 
for the worms he is in search of. How 
often have we seen him stop suddenly, 
thrust his bill quickly into the mellow 
sod and bring up and devour a struggling 
worm, and again, half walking half run- 
ning, search the lawn for more. 

The food of the robin consists largely 





ILLUSTRATING AN OLD ADAGE. 
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of earth worms, but many other worms 
and insects are also included in his menu. 


He is also very fond of cherries and - 


small fruits, and this very excusable in- 
clination for the good things of earth has 
brought him into disrepute among fruit- 
growers, who, not taking into considera- 
tion the great good he does them by the 
myriads of injurious insects devoured, 
wages against Poor Robin an incessant 
and destructive 
warfare. It seems 
unjust that a trifl- 
ing change of fare 
should be be- 
grudged them 
after eating worms 
and caterpillars 
the major part of jj 
the year. Prof. 
Forbes, who has 
made quite a 
study of the food 
of the robin says: 
“I do not believe that the horticulturist 
can sell his small fruits anywhere in the 
ordinary markets of the world at so high 
a price as to the robin, providing that he 
uses proper diligence that the little huck- 
ster does not over-reach him in the bar- 
gain.” He also remarks that he considers 
the robin ‘‘ far too valuable to exterminate.” 

The robin is a member of the thrush 
family, and while we are writing about 
him a few words about one or two of his 
country cousins will not be 
out of place in this article. 

The thrushes are diffused 
over all the wooded part of 
our country; all are strictly 
migratory, insectivorous birds 
and all are vocal. Some, like 
the wood thrush, are exquis- 
itely melodious and famous 
vocalists. They are to be 
found in the low, damp woods 
and thickets, where they fly 
nervously about from branch 
to branch, occasionally stop- 
ping for a moment to utter a 
low chuckling sound and jerk- 
ing their tail up and down to 


WOOD THRUSH. 
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punctuate each note. Towards evening, 
as is their wont, several of these birds, 
in different parts of the forest, will mount 
to the higher branches of the trees and 
there with clear, mellow, yet powerful 
notes seem to try to out-do each other 
in the sweetness of their song, which be- 
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masses of the forest trees, has there come 
upon my ear the delightful music of this 
harbinger of day, and how fervently on 
such occasions have I, blessed the Being 
who formed the wood thrush, and placed 
it in those solitary forests, as if to console 
me amidst my privations.” 














WILSON’S THRUSH AND NEST. 





comes more charming at every repetition. 
Its soft, liquid half plaintive notes excel 
in sweetness those of any other of the 
thrushes. 

Audubon, the great naturalist, in writ- 
ing of the wood thrush says: “How 
often, as the first glimpse of morning 
gleamed doubtfully among the dusky 








The Wilson’s thrush, another of the 
robin’s cousins, is also a fine songster. 
Being more timid, distrustful and retiring 
in its habits than the wood thrush, it 1s 
consequently more. rarely seen, even in 
localities where it is most common. These 
birds delight to linger in shady ravines, 
and about the edges of thick, close woods, 
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into whose depths they fly at the ap- 
proach of an intruder, and where they 
will remain quietly perched upon some 
branch with the tree trunk sheltering 
them from an inquisitive gaze or possible 
danger. After a time, finding that they 
are not followed, they will gradually re- 
turn to the edge of the thicket. 

The song of this thrush—which is 
usually given utterance in suppressed, 
thovgh rich and varied notes, ending in 
a trill—has an inexpressibly delicate me- 
tallic sound, and when once heard can 
never be mistaken for that of any other 
of our woodland songsters. The nest of 
this bird, as shown in the cut, is placed 
upon, or very near the ground. Itisa 
loosely constructed affair of leaves, bark 
and grasses, and is lined with fine root- 
lets. In this nest are deposited four or 
five bluish green eggs. 

The members of the thrush family are 
not truly gregarious. Some, as the robin 
for instance, often collect in flocks at 
favorite feeding places, or migrate in 
companies. All are, however, very benefi- 
cial to man and consequently should be 
protected by him, instead of being shot 
simply because they, like their perse- 
cutors, delight in fresh fruits at certain 
seasons of the year. Let all the readers 
of Sports AFIELD make the acquaintance 
of the thrushes when they are in the 


woods and listen to their sweet and varied . 


songs. R. S. INGERSOL. 
Ballston Spa, N. Y. 


WHY RABBITS ARE PLENTIFUL. 





In the December issue of SporTs 
AFIELD, J. J. McNamara of Cimarron, 
Colo., asks why cottontails are more 
numerous some years than others. The 
reason is the same as that to which he 
ascribes the increase of grouse the past 
season—they were not “drowned out.” 
Mr. McNamara will take note that dry 
seasons are the ones in which rabbits are 
the most numerous. As our cottontail is 
a prolific breeder there being five to 
eight young at a birch and several litters 
each season—the natural increase seems 
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wonderful in years when the rainfall is too 
scant to flood the burrows and destroy 
their contents. Jack-rabbits do not in- 
crease so rapidly, but are able to hold 
their own in numbers because they do 
not burrow, but construct a “form” in 
the herbage where their young are not 
exposed to danger of drowning. Man, 
while to some extent the destroyer of the 
rabbit kind, is, from another point of 
view, their protector. He adds to their 
safety by destroying their natural ene- 
mies. I rarely go out with my gun with- 
out killing one or more hawks—birds of 
prey which are very destructive to young 
rabbits. Man never fails to kill wolves 
and coyotes whenever opportunity offers, 
while “ poor bunny” escapes with his life 
save when he chances to be the especial 
object of the hunt. F. D. GREEN. 
Pueblo, Colorado. 
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THE discovery of an exhausted carrier 
pigeon literally weighted down with dia- 
monds has acquainted the New York 
police with a new and brilliant dodge of 
the ever ingenious smuggler. The bird 
had evidently been released from the 
deck of an ocean steamer by some one 
who wished to bring the diamonds into 
the United States without payment of 
duties. 

sinsncsnililliiennnas 

SEVERAL of our contemporaries de- 
voted to natural history are commenting 
upon a remarkable shower of dead birds 
reported to have occurred recently in 
Baton Rouge, La. The birds are said 
to have fallen from a clear sky, and 
literally lay in heaps along the principal 
thoroughfares of the city. There were 
wild ducks, woodpeckers, catbirds, and 
other feathered denizens of the surround- 
ing country, and in addition to these 
there were numerous birds of strange 
plumage that none of the spectators of 
this unusual phenomenon could name or 
classify. It is supposed that the birds 


were driven northward by a sudden storm 
and succumbed to the change of tem- 
perature. 























A FOREST CONSPIRACY. 





Lost in an Arkansas forest! Did you 
ever have such an experience? Perhaps 
you never hunted deer in that country. 
In a portion of Arkansas, for a hundred 
miles westward of the Mississippi, a dense 
forest abounds. Tall, closely-set trees and 
matted canebrakes cover the earth, and 
sometimes one can wander for days with- 
out getting sight of man or human habi- 
tation. There, deathly stillness prevails, 
broken only now and then by the passing 
of some wild animal or the whirr of a 
wing. Trees and bushes to the north 
of you, trees and bushes to the south of 
you, bare earth beneath and gloomy sky 
above. Alone in such a wilderness. 
Alone, and only three cartridges left! 
Alone, and on your first deer hunt! 
Think of it, gentle reader, while you pe- 
ruse this thrilling tale. 

It was amid such dismal surroundings 
that Bruce was lost—lost by well-planned 
and premeditated intent. In the Boyle 
County Hunting Club were three con- 
genial souls, full of merry jests and prone 
to sportive play. One of them was Bruce. 
The others were—well, we'll call them 
Tom and Kirk. One Saturday night— 
it being unlawful in that camp to hunt 
on the Sabbath, if you were caught— 
one Saturday night Tom said to Bruce: 
“We're going to slip away in the 








morning—Kirk and I—and we're going 
to get the dog-gonedest biggest buck you 
ever saw. But don’t you say a word 
about it, for Uncle Wash musn’t know 
that we’re hunting on Sunday. 

“All right,” said Bruce, under his 
breath, “But let me go with you.” 

Tom could not refuse Bruce’s appeal, 
for Bruce had never killed a deer. He 
had one chance the day before, it is true; 
but the poor little thing was so pretty 
that Bruce did not have the heart to slay 
it in cold bood, and, as it came bounding 
through the forest toward him, Bruce 
threw up both arms and shouted —“‘ Git 
away from here!” 

Sunday morning rolled around and the 
trio sneaked from the camp. Bruce was 
up bright and early, to keep the others 
from leaving him. They departed by a 
new route, and after they had penetrated 
the forest for several miles, reached a 
small pool. Here, it was suggested, 
Bruce should take his stand and wait for 
the three or four hundred deer which 
would probably come to drink every 
ten or fifteen minutes, while Tom and 
Kirk soughtother retreats. This arrange- 
menttickled Brucetodeath. Ifhecould’nt 
kill thirty-five or forty deer at a sitting he 
would consider his work very small busi- 
business. Bruce took his seat by the 
water’s edge and said to his departing 
friends— 
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“ Now don’t you fellows lose me.” 
“We wont,” replied Tom. “You just 
listen for my horn, and if you hear me 
give three blasts on it, you come and 
come quick.” 

And then they left. 

Bruce took his seat and began his 
watch. An hour passed and no deer 
came. Another sixty minutes went the 
same way. And then Bruce began to 
think, and to think hard. As he thought 
he commenced to wish for Tom and Kirk. 
Presently he looked down at his coat and 
noticed that it was about the color of a 
deer, and then he thought what if some 
still hunter, peering through the bushes, 
should take him for a buck and shoot 
him. 

Great guns! What a thought! 

Bruce got up and began tolook around, 
but he knew not where toturn. He was 
as far from camp, so far as he was con- 
cerned, as he would have been were hea 
thousand miles south of the brink of eter- 
nity. He got excited and his heart, com- 
menced to beat like a pile driver under 
extra pressure. But hark! What's that? 
A horn! It blows three times! Joyful 
sound! Bruce hugged himself and almost 
wept in ecstacy. 

Bruce listened. Yes, sure enough, that 
was a horn, and Tom’s at that. But 
whence the sound? Bruce attuned his 
ear for a more acute trial, heard the horn 
again, and believed that he had located 
the source. He started on a dead run, 
but after going several hundred yards, 
stopped short, for the horn was blown 
again, and this time in another direction. 
Bruce stopped and listened, and then re- 
traced his steps. He ran for another 
hundred yards and stopped. Where was 
that horn? All this time Tom and Kirk 
were watching Bruce. Tom was blowing 
the horn in the hollow of a tree, and of 
course it sounded to Bruce as if far away. 
Tom gave another blast and then Bruce 
thought he had it sure; but he was get- 
ting thoroughly scared. Off he started 
again, his head and ears up like a rabbit 
in tall grass or a turkey lost in the weeds. 

Presently Bruce began moving in a 
circuit, and then, of course, every time he 
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heard the horn it came from a new source. 
Finally he got lost sure enough. He 
couldn’t find the pool he had left and he 
couldn’t find a blazed tree. Then at last 
he grew desperate. Happy thought! 
Three shots in rapid succession had been 
agreed upon as a distress signal. 

Wasn't hein distress? Well,he should 
smile. (Of course Bruce didn’t actually 
smile. This is just a figure of speech). 

He fired three times, and started to 
repeat the performance, but concluded 
that he could not afford to waste any 
more cartridges. Now he was panic- 
stricken and set out on a dead run for 
somewhere, he didn’t know, and didn’t 
care, where, just so he got there. Tom 
and Kirk became fearful of the result, 
made a circuit, overtook Bruce and yelled 
tohim tostop. The sound of their voices 
caused Bruce to leap about ten feet— 
more or less—into the air and, as he 
alighted upon his feet, to say something 
like—* A—h—h—ha—ha—h-h-a.” 

‘“By George, boys, I thought I was 
lost,” gasped Bruce. ‘“ Let’s go to camp. 
Taint right to hunt on Sunday anyway.” 

When the club got home and the story 
was told on Bruce, in all of its richness, 
and he at last found out that he had been 
the victim of a cruel joke, he— 

‘*Smiled a kind of sickly smile 
And curled upon the floor ; 


And the subsequent proceedings 
Interested kim no more.’’ 


Dansville, Ky. H GIOVANNOLI. 





From the Lone Star State. 

To our good friend, Prof. H. M. Brown, 
principal of the Alamo high school, 
Mission Valley, Texas, Sports AFIELD 
is indebted for the following 


ACROSTIC: 
Send the news of rod and gun— 
Petty tales, but, oh,'such fun— 
Out by mail to all the boys 
Round the camps all filled with joys; 
'T’o the ones at home shut up 
Send much joy to fill their cup. 


And each one the prize enjoys, 
Filled so fall of grown-men’s toys ; 
Jn our lonely hours we read 
Each account—give praise if need, 
Love each one for thoughts aroused, 
During days when we are housed. 
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A DISCOURAGED AMATEUR. 


“When I was camped down on Black- 


fish in ’90—” remarked the old guide as - 


he filled his pipe from my proffered 
pouch— There was a young fellow, 
name of Preston, who come out from 
Memphis and stayed with me the biggest 
part of the winter. Preston was green— 
he was; just about as green as tenderfeet 
ever get to be. Still, he was willing to 
learn and overlooked my jokes about 
his ignorance, and I grew to like him, 
the best in the world. But there was a 
weak spot in his brain—a couple of ’em, 
if I must tell the truth—and, in course 
of time, they growed and growed until I 
reckon they run together and softened 
his poor old head all the way through. 

“The first thing I noticed that was 
out of the way, Preston got to thinking 
he was a natural born turkey hunter and 
could lay it over all creation at yelping 
up a gobbler. The idea seemed to hit 


him all of a sudden one day, and from 
that time on it was ‘yap—yap—-yap,’ 


‘kouk—kouk—kouk’ from morning till 
night, without a minute’s let-up unless he 
happened to be talking or eating. He 
scorned to use a turkey-bone, or a cane- 
stem or box caller, but persisted in yelp- 
ing with his mouth— Just like a turkey,’ 
he would say; but I’ll be blest if I ever 
could get on to the resemblance. He 
could call loud enough, the Lord knows, 
and he would run all the changes from 
a chicken’s whistle to the hoarse chuckle 
of a forty-pound gobbler, but it somehow 
seemed like he never could catch the 
genuine turkish accent. It would be: 
“Listen to this, Bert: (tchow—tchow— 
tchow) an old gobbler, you see—way 
off yonder; (pee—op-yop—yop) chicken; 
(keeouk—keeouk) there, that’s an old 
hen. Say, I got that about right, hey, 
old man?” And when I'd try to show 
him where he was off, he would only 
smile cheerfully as though he reckoned 
I was jealous of his superior ability. 
“Later on, Preston fell in love at sight 
with Blanche Carter, a planter’s daughter 
up near Smithville, and after that his 


mind seemed to be running in two chan- 
nels at once. He was continually talking 
about his ‘ Lovely Blanche,’ ‘ Baby Blue- 
eyes, ‘ Little Goldenhair, ‘Swamp Lily,’ 
and a thousand other names, and swear- 
ing that he (yap—yap—yap) intended to 
(kouk-kouk—kouk) ask her to (cheeawp- 
cheeawp-cheeawp) marry him the very 
first time he had a chance to (gobble— 
obble=obble) speak to her. All this was 
very tiresome to me; and the more so, 
because I knew the fellow was only 
bluffing, and was a heap too bashful to 
tell the girl half that he threatened, even 
if she had been deaf as a post. 

“ And so matters rocked on until, some 
time in January, Preston sent and got 
him a Kodak to take photographs of the 
swamp and river scenery. The people 
in the country around heard of it, and 
pretty soon they commenced dropping 
in to have their pictures taken—for the 
nearest ‘gallery’ wasat Marianna, twenty- 
five miles away. Among the rest to come 
was Blanche Carter and her brother, and 
when I saw them riding through the 
cane towards camp, I slapped Preston on 
the back and-told him he could fix for 
popping the question. ‘It’s her, sure 
enough,’ said he, jumping up in an awful 
hurry. ‘Engage her in conversation for 
a minute, Bert; that’s a good fellow. 
Everything depends upon first impres- 
sions, and I must strive to attract her 
attention and curiosity.. And then he 
shoved his hat onto the back of his head, 
sat down on a stump about ten yards 
from the shanty with his rifle across his 
knees, and commenced turkey yelping, 
as loud and as fast as he knew how. 

“The visitors rode up, dismounted and 
shook hands; but they appeared to be 
too badly stuck on watching Preston to 
care about talking. Finally, however, 
the girl turned to me and tried to get in 
a few words edgewise, whenever there 
was an instant’s let-up in the man-turkey’s 
chin-music. 

“*Poor man (yap-yap-yap); is he 
always this way?’ said she, pityingly. 

“*Pretty (keeouk—keeouk) nearly,’ 
said I. 
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“* Ts it phthisis or (gobble—obble—obble) 
throat trouble?’ she asked; and then, 
seeing an amused look on my face, she 
continued: ‘Oh, I see. It is a mental 
affliction. How sad; how inexpressibly 
sad! Isn’t there any hope of his ulti- 
mate recovery ?’ 

“Preston was hearing it all, in spite of 
his infernal racket; and at this expression 
of sympathy he slid off of his stump, 
dropped his gun, and tore out through 
the cane like a young cyclone. ‘He 
thinks he sees his turk, now,’ remarked 
the boy. ‘Listen, Sis, and you'll hear 
him barking up a tree in a minute.’ But 
the kid was mistaken, for Preston never 
showed up again until night, and then 
only stayed with me long enough to pack 
his belongings and say good-by. Heard 
from him since? Not a word—and I 
can’t say that I care to. I heard from 
him too blamed often when he was with 
me. But I can't help thinking of him 
now and then; and especially at times 
like the present—when I am turkey 
hunting.” Bert MELDRUM. 

Meldrum's Bayou, La. 
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CURES FOR CAMP INJURIES. 


The satisfaction of being able to relieve 
unnecessary pain, prevent permanent in- 
jury, and possibly being the means of 
saving a valuable life, stimulates me to 
write a short article on simple camp 
remedies for injuries and accidents, to my 
friends, the hunters and campers. It is 
always best to have a handkerchief in 
one of our pockets, if for nothing more 
than its common usage. Buta handker- 
chief will take the place of a bandage for 
a short time, and can be of use in many 
emergencies. Besides a_ handkerchief 
and a good hunting-knife, in the pockets, 
a hunter's outfit in camp should contain, 
for emergency cases, the following in 
their order named: 

A little good whiskey, for medicinal purposes only. 

An eighteen foot bandage, four or five inches wide, 
rolled up tightly, and an old, clean napkin, or a piece of 
table cloth, for surgical pads, if necessary, and for gun 
cleaners if you run out of wipers. 

A little vaseline, court or surgeon's adhesive plaster. 


Laudanum. 
Soda in the camp chest. 
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Two or three dozen three-grain quinine capsules. 

A few needles of different sizes, and heavy silk thread. 
A common needle will do, but needles used by tailors or 
shoemakers are the best if one cannot secure medium- 
size surgeon needles. 


Very seldom is one sick in camp. 
Malaria sometimes will creep about our 
tent, but quinine will drive that away. 
One or two capsules taken in the morn- 
ing with a hot cup of coffee, is a preven- 
tative when one is camping around a lake 
or river. Laudanum may be taken in 
ten-drop doses, and repeated a few times 
for cramps. Mixed with water, or oil, in 
the proportion of one to five, it is a good 
liniment. 


A cuTt.—Wash in water (not neces- 
sarily warm water), to get the parts clean, 
or it will not heal nicely. Then keep 
the edges of the cut together with stick- 
ing plaster or small bandage. If a severe 
cut, put a pad of clean cloth over the 
parts after sewing up, and bandage tightly 
to stop the blood flowing. If bandaged 
too tightly, loosen a little after a while 
so that no injury will be done by the 
swelling. 

Burns.—Always cut the clothing 
away; never pull it if sticking to the skin 
or if the parts are much burned. Pick 
off the dirt and clean as carefully and 
quickly as possible. A thin paste of soda 
and water laid over the burn relieves the 
pain. Vaseline, fresh butter, cream, thin 
slices of bread moistened occasionally, 
clean cloth covered with sweet oil, or 
vaseline; anything to exclude the air, 
and to keep the parts warm. A severe 
burn should be dressed at least once a 
day thereafter in vaseline. Do not band- 
age tightly. 

Bruises.—If slight, bandage and bathe 
in cold water, or whiskey and water. If 
severe, wring cloths out of boiling water 
and apply as hot as possible and cover 
with a dry cloth to keep the heat in. 
Change every twenty minutes or half 
hour for three or four hours. 

BLAZED OR BROKEN. SKIN.—Vaseline, 
cream, fresh butter or oil, then bandage. 
A clean cloth dipped in laudanam and 
water, bandaged and kept moist. 

Dubuque, Jowa. Dr. J. W. Fow ter. 


Continued next month. 
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Six Miles of Elk. 


Wyoming’s game warden is credited 
with the statement that the number of 
elk wintering in the Jackson’s Hole coun- 
try is greater than for many previous 
years. A conservative estimate fixes the 
number at 30,000. They are on every 
hill and in every valley, and the night’s 
sounds are most piteous from the crying 
of the calves lost from their mothers. 
Every morning thousands are seen 


“’Way down East” the devotees of 
out-door recreation have learned a new 
wrinkle in the way of camping out luxu- 
riously. It is stated that out-of-date horse 
cars, in Connecticut, after a period of lin- 
gering by the wayside, were offered to 
the people to be utilized as hunter’s 
lodges, camps, and summer cottages. 
The public appreciated the new idea, 
and now these rehabilitated cars may be 
seen perched upon bluffs, among trees, 
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ELK IN WINTER PASTURAGE. 


traveling from the great swamps along 
the Snake river to the Gros Ventre hills. 
The game warden says: 

“T recently gazed upon a sight which 
far surpassed anything I had ever seen, 
and it utterly astonished and amazed me. 
For a distance of six miles a herd of elk 
was stretched out. The animals had 
made a trail through the snow which 
was packed as hard as flinted ice. I 
know there were 15,000 head of elk in 
that band.” 


or in some quiet nook, furnishing tempo- 
rary habitations for anglers, sportsmen 
and tourists. Perhaps some of the West- 
ern disciples of Walton and Nimrod may 
be glad to take a car at the corner ina 
similar manner. . 

pi ; 

New ORLEANS papers state that the 
markets of that city are crowded with 
game; wild turkeys bringing the hunter 
but fifteen cents apiece while venison is 
a slow sale at six cents a pound. 








“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness 0) spirit and a pure serenity 
of mind.”—WASHINGTON IRVING. 





A TRIP DOWN THE BIG PINEY. 


ie the early part of last spring a num- 

ber of our State Senators and other 
prominent citizens who are lovers of 
angling and the pleasures of outdoor life, 
planned a trip down the Big Piney River, 
a clear and beautiful stream, rising well 
down in the southern portion of the State 
and flowing through a wealth of roman- 
tic and picturesque scenery to its junc- 
ture with the Gasconade. The intention 
was to strike the river some eighty miles 
above its mouth, and float leisurely down 
with the current; but sickness in the 
families of some of the members of the 
party, with other reasons, caused a tempo- 
rary postponement of the trip, and when 
we at last started there were some who 
could not go. 

It was my good fortune to receive an 
invitation to join the party, which it is 
needless to state I accepted without coax- 
ing. Being joined at St. Louis by Col. 
W. L. Morsey, Dr. E.Schrantz and Judge 
Wild, all of Warrenton, Mo., we boarded 
a St. L. & S. F. train for Rolla, the home 
of our proposed companions: Senator 
J. B. Harrison, N. A. Kinney, Charles 
Laughlin, David Cowan and Oscar Stro- 
bach. Arriving in the evening at our 
destination, we were met by a committee 
of two and conducted to a hotel where 
we were right royally entertained. 

It was forty miles from Rolla to the 
spot where we contemplated striking the 


river, and we were accordingly called to 
breakfast at five o’clock and shortly after- 
wards found ourselves comfortably seated 
in hacks and started on our long day’s 
drive. The sun was still two hours high 
when the river was reached and we halted 
in a large grove in the shadow of a bluff, 
where preparations for our arrival had 
already been made. By the side of an 
icy cold spring, two large tents had been 
stretched beneath the giant sycamores, 
and directly in front, hardly thirty feet 
away, ran the waters of the Big Piney, 
bordered on the other side by tall, heavily 
timbered bluffs. Boats were floating in 
the stream, bottles of beer cooling in the 
spring, and it was in every way a picture 
calculated to stir the hearts of a party of 
fishermen just arrived from a hard day’s 
drive in the broiling sun. 

Rods and reels were made ready, and 
our boats, containing two men each, 
anchored in mid-river; and almost im- 
mediately my companion, after a short 
fight, landed his first bass. The fish was 
not large—weighing about 1% pounds 
—but he was game to the last. Five 
more of about the same size were taken 
by my companion in half an hour, while 
two were hooked by myself; the other 
boats being equally fortunate. 

In conversation after supper we were 
told of the wasteful methods of some 
fishermen who visit the river. Deserted 


camps have been found with decayed fish 
lying around in great numbers, and par- 
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ties have been seen descending the stream 
with their live-boxes so crowded that the 
fish were all dead, while long strings of 
dead bass were towed by every boat. It 
was decided to release all live fish in our 
possession at the end of the journey, and 
should we have any dead ones on hand, 
to give them to people who could use 
them. This resolution was faithfully 
carried out, and other anglers might 
profitably follow our example. 

Starting the following morning, we 
floated down the river, fishing as we 
went; the ‘commisary boat,” with tents 
and camp equippage, passing us shortly 
with intelligence where the next stop 
would be made. The early part of the 
day was delightfully spent in fishing and 
admiring the beautiful scenery on either 
hand. Judge Wild, my brother and my- 
self were in one boat, and at ten o'clock 
we decided that we were ready for lunch, 
and so pulled ahead, two men at the oars 
while the third used a piece of plank as 
a rudder. We soon passed the other 
members of our party and took the lead, 
shooting the numerous riffles with ease 
and enjoying the excitement of the sport 
and the many funny mishaps encountered 
by the boats in our wake. After a sharp 
run of about an hour, we saw, far ahead, 
two men up to their shoulders in the 
water and pulling their boat to the shore. 
They proved to be the two fat men of 
our party who had taken the lead in the 
early morning. They were inseparable 
companions, and though their boat was 
small, had insisted upon substituting 
camp stools for the hard buard seats, and 
this brought the aggregate weight of 
450 pounds too high above the water 
line. A sudden turn of the rapid current 
had caused their trouble; but they had 
saved their fishing tackle, and, with the 
proverbial good nature of heavy weights 
the world over, were inclined to regard 
their mishap from its brightest side. Of 
course we all gave them “the laugh,” and 
then the wild chase for camp continued, 
our boat leading as before and soon pass- 
ing out of sight of the others. This was 
lots of fun as long as it lasted. Passing 


through a stretch of sluggish current 
where hard pulling was necessary for 
nearly a mile, we finally tired, dropped 
our oars and floated with the stream. 
The monotony was tiresome and we 
wanted adventure. And we got it, rather 
sooner than we expected. 

“ Now we will have some fun, fellows,” 
remarked my brother, who was steering 
and had stood erect to stretch his tired 
limbs; ‘I can see where the river turns, 
and the water rushes wildly around the 
bend.” This information was hailed with 
delight and we hastily pulled ahead to 
reach the point indicated. At the turn 
the river divided into two streams—that 
on the left being too calm and tame for 
our fancy. ‘The right-hand channel was 
a “daisy.” Here the water dashed along 
angrily, foaming and spurting high 
around a fallen cottonwood tree lodged 
among the boulders. Into this chute we 
dashed with loud shouts of glee, which, 
however, died into silence as we were 
immediately hurled against the roots of 
the tree and our boat turned on its edge. 
An instant later all three were hugging 
the cottonwood for dear life. After a 
moment's rest we tried to float our boat 
again, but it was held between the current 
and tree as inavise. Finding our efforts 
in this direction fruitless, we began dis- 
cussing our position, and suddenly dis- 
covered that the stream was rising or the 
log sinking with our weight. At least, 
the cottonwood lay lower in the water 
than before. Little waves would rise 
and touch us gently; larger ones would 
follow and leap up to fondle with our 
damp tresses, but we were in no mood 
for flirtation and tried to avoid their 
caresses as much as possible. In this 
uncomfortable position we had to remain 
until, half an hour later, we were joined 
by the rest of the party and safely landed 
in our boat once more. We did not laugh 
this time, but the other fellows did. 

Camp was reached at 2:30 p. m., and 
the remainder of the day spent in drying 
our clothing. All but two of the party 
had fallen in the river, and the lucky ones 
were as wet as the rest from the constant 
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drizzle that had fallen during the morn- 
ing. Charlie Forsem, our guide, set a 
trot-line during the evening, and on his 
first round, at nine o’clock, secured eigh- 
teen channel cat and a couple of large 
eels. The next morning I was the last 
man up, and decided to take a frog hunt 
in the swamp across the river. Pulling 
over, I landed beneath a big lindenwood 
which was in full bloom, and, hearing a 
movement in its branches, discovered a 
squirrel which I killed with my Stevens 
“Sure Shot” rifie. Asa result of careful 
investigation five more squirrels were 





to prevent being passed by his rival, 
deliberately sprang in his way and they 
went down together, rolling and tumb- 
ling down the hill. A wash in the river 
and a “rub down” put them again in 
condition for enjoying a quarter-mile boat 
race which followed and in which they 
acted as judges. The race was won by 
Colonel Morsey, who is an oarsman of 
considerable experience. 

Our next camp was at Stone Spring, 
one of the most noted points on the Big 
Piney, where two days were most enjoy- 
ably spent. On the morning of the third 

















AT BLACK OAK LAKE. 


Amateur Photograph by Dr. A. H. Gittert, Fond du Lec, Wisconsin. 








killed on the same tree, and there may 
have been others though I failed to dis- 
cover them. In the marsh I succeeded 
in bagging twelve frogs, and was then 
content to return to camp, where I found 
the entire party assembled awaiting a call 
from Bill Carter, our colored cook, who, 
from years of experience in the steam- 
boating days, is capable of putting up a 
meal that wonld tempta king. Later, in 
the exuberance of spirits consequent 
upon a good meal, our fat men stripped 
to the waist and attempted a hundred- 
yard down-hill race for championship 
honors. The heavier of the two hada 
little the best of the start but was losing 
ground slightly at a half-way mark, and, 


day we started again and ran down to 
Blue Springs, where we spent the night 
and then pulled up stakes for home. Both 
of the springs mentioned above are 
deserving of a lengthy description if the 
limits of the present article would permit, 
and a glimpse of the beautiful scenery 
surrounding them would well repay the 
sight-seer for a long journey. 

Some four miles above the mouth of 
the Big Piney we ran across a party of 
fifteen St. Louis boys, all armed to the 
teeth with rifles and revolvers and appar- 
ently expecting and in readiness to fight 
Indians at any minute. We chatted with 
them quite a while, and found them very 
nice boys and a great deal less dangerous 
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than they looked. The 
Gasconade was reached 
be‘ore noon. Two miles 
below the junction point 
of the two streams we 
passed the noted “‘ Boil- 
ing Springs,” which 
burst forth from the riv- 
er’s bed like an enormous 
bubbling caldron. There 
is a nice club-house at 
this point, owned by 
Ex-Governor Johnson 
of Missouri. At three 
o'clock we were at 
Arlington, a river-side 
station on the “ Frisco,”’ 
where we took a train 
for Rolla, from which 
point our paths diverged to our res- 
pective homes. SAMUEL SCHRANTZ. 
St. Charles, Missouri. 
a 


TOLD BY THE CAMERA. 








We are indebted for our trio of phto- 
graphic gems to Dr. A.H. Gillett of Fond 
du Lac, Wis., an experienced angler and 
amateur camerist who seems equally 
successful and at his ease whether focus- 
sing a difficult perspective or handling a 
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GILLETT CELEBRATED THE FOURTH. 


twenty-pound muskalonge with an eight- 
ounce rod. The views herewith given 
were secured during the past summer, 
and their story of an enjoyable outing 
among the Northern lakes is so plainly 
told that we can almost overlook the 
Doctor’s negligence in failing to supply 
us with a detailed account of his trip. 
With the “Glorious Fourth” in the 
immediate future, Dr. Gillett became 
enthused with the idea of celebrating 
that greatest of American holidays in the 
manner best calculated 








‘“TOTEING”’ A BIRCH BARK. 





to render its enjoyment 
supreme. Accordingly 
a friend, Mr.Chadbourne, 
was taken into council 
and the campaign plann- 
ed and carried out with 
the slightest possible loss 
of time. Their first ob- 
jective point was State 
Line, Wis.,a small station 
on the Chicago & North- 
western Railway, where 
they secured a team and 
were taken to Black Oak 
Lake, a beautiful little 
body of water in what is 
known as the Chain 
Lakes section. Here 
they were in reach of an 
abundance of small lakes 
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all more or less closely united or only 
separated by short “carries,” and each and 
every one of them abundantly stocked 
with fish. And here, too, our garnered 
notes of the trip are exhausted, and we 
must leave to the ever-truthful camera 
the task of completing the story in lan- 
guage more convincing than that of pen 
and type. 


~~ 


FISHING IN THE CARIBBEAN. 


The red snapper (Seranus Erythogasta) 
is a fish found in all parts of the Carib- 
bean Sea, and it is plentiful in ali the bays 
and inlets, large and small, around the 
coast of Jamaica. Its color is red, or 
more properly bright pink. Its flesh is 
very fine grained, delicate and.sweet, and 
is delicious eating. The red snapper 
forms a very important article of food 
with the natives, and the methods em- 
ployed by the blacks in taking them are 
novel and interesting. 

These brilliant denizens of the Carrib- 
bean are usually taken in traps of native 
manufacture, consisting of a kind of 
basket with meshes about two inches in 
diameter on all sides. It is woven from 
the wild cane, which grows profusely 
along the streams, and which the natives 
cut with their machetes and split into 
strips about half an inch wide. This 
open-work basket or trap is about three 
feet long, rounded at one end and square 
at the other. Its sides are flat, about two 
feet from edge to edge and about a foot 
apart. The square end of the basket is 
closed by meshes of cane, with the ex- 
ception of a round hole about eight inches 
in diameter; the opposite end, as before 
stated, being rounded like a rocker. 
From the opening, extending downward 
to about the cener of the trap, there is a 
spiral, funnel-shaped tube, the lower’ end 
of which, opening into the trap, is a little 
smaller than its outer orifice. The fish, 
when taken, are removed through a little 
hinged door in the side. 

Loading the traps into canoes, the 
blacks paddle out a few rods from the 
shore to where the water is from one to 
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two fathoms deep. Each trap is then 
baited with bits of meat secured to two 
small, pointed spindles of wood fastened 
to the inside of the round end. The side 
opening is then closed and the trap is 
sunk with weights of stones. 

The native canoe is an interesting 
craft, for the reason that it is hollowed 
ont entirely from the cieba or “cotton 
tree.” These huge trees are found grow- 
ing all along the coast, and as their trunks 
are very heavy, long and straight—and 
the wood, which much resembles poplar, 
is easy to work—they are utilized when- 
ever a canoe is to be made. The canoes 
are from fifteen to eighteen feet in length, 
about three feet wide and eighteen inches 
deep. The sides are perfectly straight, 
making the canoe the same width near 
the ends as it is in the middle. The ends 
are exactly alike, each projecting upward 
about four inches. The bottom very 
closely resembles that of an American 
birch canoe. These crafts are very grace- 
ful and are finely made, both inside and 
outside, being finished almost to a micro- 
scopic nicety. Seats are provided for 
the occupants, and both single and double 
bladed paddles are used. A Caribbean 
canoe will weather seas and surf where 
many a more civilized craft would be 
swamped or broken to pieces. 

The blacks have still another way of 
taking the red snapper—one requiring a 
great deal of skill and alertness. This is 
generally employed near the shore, in 
very shallow water. Armed with a circu- 
lar net about four feet in diameter, made 
of the twisted fibres of the aloe, with the 
mouth held open by a hoop of the pliant 
“ supple-jack,” the net heavily weighted 
with stones bound to the hoop so it will 
instantly sink, the fisherman wades out 
until the water is up to his knees. With 
the net held in front of him he stands 
motionless, gazing steadily down into the 
water, the mirror-like surface of which is 
undisturbed by the rollers of the Carib- 
bean, that are broken by the coral reef 
which extends across the entrance to the 
bay. Oftentimes, the shallow water for 
miles along the shore will be dotted with 
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blacks, each with net in hand, standing 
as motionless as a flamingo. 

But watch them! In a moment one 
of the blacks makes a quick motion, the 
net descends, and with a splash disap- 
pears beneath the surface of the water, 
and a snapper leisurely swimming along 
suddenly finds himself securely caged; 
the hoop lying on the bottom, and the 
net preventing his escape. Then the 
native stoops over, and with a dextrous 
motion, twirls the net around, at the same 
time turning its mouth upward, and lifting 
it out of the water. The red snapper is 
then quickly transferred to a large bag 
carried slung to the waist. Both men 
and women wear nothing but a breech- 
cloth while fishing, for heavy or light 
clothing would interfere with their free- 
dom of motion. 

The red snapper will take the hook 
quite readily, but he is not at all “ gamey.” 
The fish is usually about fifteen inches 
long, but sometimes runs to two feet. It 
has scales and a small mouth, and the 
color, as I have already stated, is a bright 
pink. There are two widely separated 
dorsal fins, the first of which is armed 
with sharp spines. It generally selects 
soft or fat substances for food, and the 
bait most generally used by the natives 
is fat meat and parts of the fish them- 
selves; though I have seen them use bits 
of boiled “mountain cabbage” or cab- 
bage palm. 

The red snapper undoubtedly belongs 
to the mullet family, though the species 
found along the Jamaican coast is some- 
what different from the red snapper of 
the Gulf of Mexico. ALLAN ERIC. 

Boston, Mass. 

Wuite skill in fly-casting may be ac- 
quired through continuous practice and 
without the aid of a teacher, it is an un- 
deniable fact that a taste for this par- 
ticular branch of angling can only be 
gained through the example of others 
already reasonably proficient in the use 
of the fly-rod. In other words, the bait 
fisherman who has been taught from his 
youth to look upon fly-fishing as a harm- 


less fad of “genteel” anglers, must in 
every case be furnished proof of the 
practical value of feathered lures before 
he will condescend to adopt them for his 
own use. Throughout the rural districts 
a deep-rooted prejudice against fly-cast- 
ing is usually found to exist, but it was 
more commonly encountered in former 
years than now. Sportsmen-tourists— 
“dude fishermen” as they are generally 
termed—have of late years found their 
way to the shores of many streams form- 
erly considered almost inaccessible to the 
outer world; and as a result of their 
missionery labors, fly-rods and light 
tackle are now looked upon with more 
favor by the erstwhile advocates of “ min- 
ners an’ wurrums,” and the manufacturers 
of such goods are frequently in receipt 
of orders from localities where recently 
a twelve-foot hickory pole furnished with 
a length of chalk-line constituted the 
ideal equipment for an enjoyable day on 
lake or stream. 

TuHE work of stocking the waters of 
New York with fish goes steadily on 
under the supervision of State Fish Cul- 
turist A. N. Cheney. During the year 
ending September 30 last, 219,144,211 
fishes were distributed among the various 
streams of the State. 
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A WISCONSIN correspondent writes us 
enquiring whether the so-called “Oswego 
bass” is not really the common large- 
mouth black bass under another name; 
and if this is not the case; whether its 
habitat extends beyond the Oswego 
River and its tributaries. We presume 
that some of our readers can supply the 
information desired. 


— 
~~ 





PICKEREL fishing through the ice will 
soon be the sport of the day in some 
portions of the North, and we trust that 
some of our numerous friends, in locali- 
ties where this sort of angling can be 
successfully followed, will favor us with 
accounts of their “luckiest days,” illus- 
trated by amateur photographs taken on 
the spot. 





The Dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. 
him as his friend ; 


the human being as his 
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yp and fol 


ural desire to be useful to him. 


He is the only one that regards 
the only one that seems to possess a nat- 





CARE FOR YOUR DOGS. 


It is a fact worthy of general attention 
that a good dog is a valuable bit of prop- 
erty and deserves good care; but never- 
theless it is not a rare thing to encounter 
dog owners who seem to regard the mat- 
ter from a different standpoint. A “So- 
ciety for the Betterment of the Condition 
of Deserving Canines” would not be a 
bad thing, but it would be a difficult mat- 
ter to discriminate between dogs that were 
deserving and dogs that were not — par- 
ticularly if the evidence of the individual 
owners was accepted without question; 
and, furthermore; when one comes to con- 
sider the matter impartially, our canine 
friends are dependent upon ourselves for 
training and those that are allowed to 
grow old in ignorance should not be 
punishec for their misfortune by further 
neglect. In theory, all dogs should be 
alike in the eyes of their owners; but, 
unfortunately, theory and practice are too 
often at variance. There are dogs in the 
poorest tenements that are fed and lodged 
as considerately as the children of the 
family, and there are others, the property 
of wealthy owners, that are perforce con- 
tent to lodge in a cold corner of the 
stable and to snatch a scanty living at 
the kitchen door. Poodles, pugs and 
other toy breeds usually fare well, and 


the same fact applies to mastiffs, bulldogs 
and watch-dogs generally; but it is a piti- 
ful truth that, aside from the dogs of the 
street—a miserable, half-starved lot with- 
out homes or owners—the sporting breeds 
have the hardest rows to hoe. Pampered 
and neglected by turns as the changing 
seasons render their instincts valuable or 
the reverse, the pointers and setters of 
the average owner are too frequently 
allowed to live as best they can through 
the spring and summer months, lounging 
in the vermin and filth of uncleaned ken- 
nels and foraging for food in the danger- 
ous limits of some neighbor’s yard. 

As far as lodgings are concerned, city 
dogs commonly ‘fare better than those 
owned in the country, the number of 
“likely camp spots” around: farm build- 
ings being accepted as good excuse for 
not building a kennel, while in the ma- 
jority of cases the undiscriminating ca- 
nine persists in going around them all 
and excavates a nice, dusty resting place 
under the floor of the porch. His nature 
craves excitement, and the summer is 
spent in rabbit chases—an occupation 
calculated to sharpen his appetite and 
strengthen his limbs, but leading to pun- 
ishment, disgrace and increased neglect 
later on. To make use of a familiar 
expression, he “ gets it in the neck”’ all 
around, while his good natured but care- 
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less owner continues in the belief that the 
“purp” is neglecting his opportunities and 
faring a whole lot better than he deserves. 

Breeders and trainers give their dogs 
good care, for they are their stock in 
trade. Sentiment is lost sight of in pur- 
pursuit of gain; but a healthy, well-con- 
ditioned animal always commands the 
best price, and so the dogs are comfort- 
ably kennelled and well fed, sold in per- 
fect flesh and coat to sportsmen who are 
supposed to know a good thing when 
they see it, and are then allowed to drag 
through life as best they may, or, in some 
cases, to perish miserably through rank 
neglect within a few weeks after changing 
owners. The picture is a dark one, but 
it is nevertheless true to life, and dog own- 
ers generally will not be the worse for 
a few minutes given to its consideration. 

R. P. GARRISON. 
Lawrenceburg, Tenn. 
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HOW HE PUNISHED A THIEF. 


After the close of the Civil War I 
settled in the town of Chatham, Ontario. 
Colin Rose, a man of the town and gen- 
tleman of leisure, had a large, curly- 
haired, black Newfoundland dog which 
was remarkable for its intelligence and 
was known to every man and boy in the 
place. Every, morning he would trot 
proudly past my office on his way to the 
market where his breakfast was regularly 
procured, invariably carrying a silver 
half-dime or five cents in his mouth, and 
marching with the conscious dignity of 
a sable monarch. A butcher named 
Wheeler was the caterer honored with 
his patronage, and Rover was probably 
the most regular and easily pleased o 
his customers. : 

One morning Wheeler took the five 
cents and ordered the dog home without 
his meat. Rover glanced disapprovingly 
at the people who were laughing at his 
discomfiture, but walked out of the shop 
without exhibiting any anger. The next 
day he was back at his usual hour and 
Wheeler held out his hand for the money, 
but Rover’s reply was a deep, gutteral 


growl. Then the butcher cut off the 
customary amount of meat, extended it 
in one hand, and again asked Rover for 
the cash. As quick as lightning the 
great dog struck the meat out of the 
man's hand, dropped the money on the 
fioor, snapped up his honestly purchased 
breakfast and walked away; but he would 
never trust that butcher again. 

The Misses McLean, who had a dress- 
making establishment above my office, 
owned a Scotch terrier full of the mis- 
chievousness that is a characteristic of 
the breed, and as Rover was passing 
along the walk one day on his return 
from the market, the terrior quietly 
slipped up behind him and gave his leg 
a sharp nip. The Newfoundland dropped 
his meat and turned to punish his tor- 
mentor; but, as quick as a flash, the 
little fellow grasped at the prize, flew up 
the stairs and was instantly out of sight. 
The victim of this canine villainy stood 
and pondered on the situation for a long 
time, but finally marched home without 


his beef. The next morning I was on 


the watch to see the fun. Sure enough, 
the terrier repeated the trick, and was 
again successful. This time Rover ap- 
peared decidedly chop-fallen, and when 
I walked over to pat him on the head 
and ask how long he intended standing 
that sort of treatment, he thanked me 
for my sympathy with a wag of his tail, 
while the gleam in his eye seemed to say : 
“You just wait and see.” 

The very next day the climax of the 
comedy came. The terrier was ready 
and waiting to put in an appearance at 
the proper time. Rover was on time 
with his meat, but both his eyes were 
wide open. When thelittle fellow tweaked 
the Newfoundland’s leg and made the 
customary dash for the meat, he ran into 
an open mouth instead, and announced 
his pained surprised at the unexpected 
turn of affairs by a succession of yelps 
and “ki-yis.” But unmindful of the ter- 
rier’s struggles and noise, Rover rushed 
to the river that flowed through the town 
and swam out to the center of the stream; 
then dropped the little chap and struck 
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him under the water with a great, cruel 
paw, while we could imagine him saying; 
“There, you d—d thief. How do you 
like that?” For a moment it looked 
very much like a case of “ dogicide;” 
but, at last, Rover left his tormentor to 
swim ashore or drown at his leisure and 
returned to my office in his search of his 
meat. I gave it to him, and for months 
after that the old fellow would come in 
every morning to be petted and to thank 
me for having taken care of his breakfast 
while he was engaged with other affairs. 
S. Epwarp McCUutty. 
Milwaukee, Wis 
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SHORT BARKS. 


The quarterly meeting of the American 
Kennel Club was held in New York, 
December 7; but adjourned without 
transacting any business of importance. 

* : * 

About one hundred and fifty dogs were 
shown in the Chicago Household Pets 
and Poultry Exhibition, held in the Pano- 
rama Building on Michigan Avenue for 
five days ending December 12. A larger 
entry was anticipated but the exhibition 
was not of sufficient importance to attract 
general attention. A few of the dogs 
were really good ones, but the majority 
of those given blue and red ribbons would 
have fared hard if benched at any event 
of the regular circuit. 

* 
* * 

Canine mascots are quite a fad among 
the “fire laddies” of the larger cities and 
the daily papers frequently contain notices 
of their remarkable achievements or de- 
plorable deaths in the conscientious dis- 
charge of their duties. Jim, the four-leg- 
ged attache of Chicago’s engine company 
No. Ig, recently met an untimely fate in 
this manner, being run over and killed 
while on the way toa fire. Jim had been 
an honorary member of the company 
for nearly fifteen years, and in that time 


had accompanied the engine to hun- 
dreds of fires. 


Impressed with the inhumanity of the 
Chicago poundmaster in keeping his ca- 
nine charges confined in an open pen 
exposed to the cold blasts sweeping in 
from the lake, some considerate but 
somewhat reckless individual recently 
scaled the pound enclosure by the aid of 
a convenient telegraph pole, opened the 
door and allowed about three hundred 
shivering dogs the liberty of seeking 
warmer quarters elsewhere in the city. 

* 
* * 

An exchange gives space to the re- 
ported find of a pack of wild dogs in the 
neighborhood of Morristown, Indiana; 
animals not of a uniform type, but vary- 
ing in size and showing the characteristic 
markings of different breeds, from the 
terrier and pointer to the bulldog. They 
are said to have been discovered by a 
party of hunters, who tracked them to 
their den and became mixed up with them 
in a furious and bloody skirmish, resulting 
in a “draw.” ‘The author of the yarn 
gives a column or more of particulars 
and leaves the reader in doubt whether 
he deserves most credit for his reportorial 
skill or inventive ability. 


* 
* * 


Kansas City is discussing the practica- 
bility of holding a bench show some time 
during the month of March, or possibly, 
in the latter part of February, in order to 
precede St. Louis. The latter city has 
been granted dates for a four-days’ show 
commencing March 6, while Chicago fol- 
lows, March 10, with the Mascoutah Ken- 
nel Club’s eighth annual event. Conse- 
quently, if Kansas City can secure the 
dates desired, it will be directly in the 


line of the circuit and should be able to 


get a fair number of entries from East- 
ern kennels. Kansas City’s last dog show 
was held in 1887. 


* 
* * 


Kennel owners, and others who have 
broken dogs or young stock to dispose 
of, will find it to their advantage to adver- 
tise in Sports AFIELD. 





Sports AFIELD wishes its readers 
a Happy New Year anda continuance 
of the aforesaid happiness through 
the succeeding days and weeks of '97. 

AN unusual continuance of pleasant 
weather has rendered the present winter 
a remarkably favorable one for the lovers 
of outdoor sport. There have been no 
snowfalls to block the roads or rains to 
render them impassable, and, even in the 
Northern States, cyclists were enabled to 
enjoy the unaccustomed pleasure of holi- 
day runs awheel. 


_ 
> 


StaTes having laws which prohibit 
non-resident sportsmen from hunting 
within their limits, are recommended to 
meditate upon the following extract from 
the report of the Maine Fish and Game 
Commission: “ Fifty thousand sportsmen 
visited Maine this season, and the State 
is $5,000,000 richer as a result. Fifteen 
hundred men have profitable employment 
as guides.” 





a an 
Believers in the necessity of game pro- 
tection are rapidly accepting the idea, 
long since endorsed by Sports AFIELD, 
that the speediest and most practicable 
way of encompassing the desired end is 
to do away with the marketing of game 
altogether. Motives of self interest will 
prompt many to oppose legislation in this 
direction, but there are thousands of true 
sportsmen ready and anxious to give this 
measure a most earnest support. 


RENEWED attention is called to the 
proposed enlargement of the National 
Park, by the announcement that Senator 
Carter of Montana will shortly present 
the matter for Congressional considera- 
tion. His bill provides for the setting 
apart from settlement of a tract fifty miles 
square, lying south of the present park 
limits and including Jackson’s Hole, a 
favorite winter range for elk, deer and 
other species of big game. It is believed 
that the Senators of Wyoming, Montana, 
and Idaho will lend the matter their 
support, and it is hardly probable that 
there will be opposition from other States. 


—~>— 


AN UNSATISFACTORY ARM. 


In view of the growing dissatisfaction 
of military authorities with the new Krag- 
Jorgensen rifle, the question arises whether 
it would not be better and, in the end, 
cheaper, to retire the arm from service 
and return to the long tried and ever- 
reliable Springfield until some better wea- 


pon can be decided upon. As some of 
Sports AFIELD’s most practical writers 
have contended all along, there is noth- 
ing more than finely drawn theories to 
offer in support of the present popular 
craze for small bore military rifles; and 
it certainly seems essential that this fact 
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should be given recognition as speedily 
as possible and without waiting to have 
it forced upon us by the stern test of 
actual warfare. 

Brigadier-General Bird W. Spencer, 
New Jersey’s inspector-general of rifle 
practice, touches upon this question in 
his last annual report. After two years 
of personal test he has found the Krag- 
Jorgensen lacking in many of the require- 
ments of a practical arm, and he is not in 
clined to favor the substitution of either 
of the modern military rifles lately in- 
spected by the New York Board of Ex- 
aminers. Instead, he suggests that a 
single loader would be better for the use 
of the National Guard than a magazine 
arm, and believes that it should be of .38 
calibre, with an improved Springfield 
action, and using a 300-grain jacketted 
bullet, with the equivalent in nitro pow- 
der of 55 grains of black powder. He 
concludes that an arm of this type would 
be convenient for drill purposes and safer 
in the hands of new recruits, and that as 
the velocity would be much greater than 
the present .45 calibre, and the recoil 
from the charge lighter, its use would be 
conducive to the making of better scores, 
even at the longer ranges. 





OUR NORTHWESTERN GAME PRESERVE. 





It is probable that our vast Alaskan 
territory will become a popular hunting 
ground for the more adventurous class of 
sportsmen, as soon as the establishment 
of travel shall render it easier of access. 
At present, a trip to Alaska consumes 
many days of wearisome travel. There 
are semi-monthly steamers from Tacoma 
to Sitka the year round, but the distance 
between those two points is 1,388 miles, 
and from six to eight days are generally 
consumed inthe passage. Consequently 
—time alone considered—Sitka is farther 
removed from the center of the United 
States than are the majority of the cities 
of Western Europe. But once reached, 
Alaska offers a great deal in the way of 
attractions to repay the tourist for the 
time and money expended in travel. 
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Very few of the more intelligent por- 
tion of American citizens comprehend 
the extent or physical characteristics of 
Alaska. Its area is nearly one sixth as 
great as that of the entire United States. 
In air line from north to south it extends 
as far as from Maine to Florida. _ Its for- 
est-covered mountains are practically 
vast game preserves, as yet almost un- 
visited by white hunters; its waters teem 
with hundreds of varieties of fish, and the 
broad wastes of lowland stretching to the 
Arctic Ocean are the natural summer 
feeding grounds for all manner of mi- 
gratory waterfowl. Alaska is plentifully 
stocked with large game. It can lay 
claim to two species of bear elsewhere 
unknown, and popular tradition has it 
that the mastodon still ranges thiough 
the mountains of the interior, occasion- 
ally encountered by the Indian hunters 
but proof against their feeble arms. It 
will probably be years before explorers 
and naturalists canturn from Alaska with 
the knowledge that its mysteries have 
been solved; its fauna and flora classified 
and listed. And when the sportsmen of 
future generations find that our present 
game ranges are barren of attractions, 
they wiil carry their packs and rifles into 
the mountains that border the Yukon, 
and have reason to bless the policy that 
prompted the purchase of this our last 
and greatest game preserve. 


AMONG THE BOOKS. 





NuTTALL’s HANDBOOK OF THE OrNI- 
THOLOGY OF EASTERN NORTH AMERICA. 
Revised and Annotated Edition. By 


Montague Chamberlain. Two vols. 
Illustrated. Little, Brown & Co. 
Boston. 1896. 


As the name indicates, this is practi- 
cally a revised and enlarged edition of 
Thomas Nuttall’s “Manual of the Orni- 
thology of the United States and of 
Canada,” originally published in 1832-4, 
and now out of print. Since the “Manual” 
was first written a new and entirely differ- 
ent system of classification has come in 
vogue; the nomenclature has been altered 
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and trinomials introduced; and, indeed, 
little is left of American ornithology as 
Nuttall knew it, except the birds—and 
even of these, two species have become 
extinct and a large number of new forms 
have been discovered. Consequently 
the task of revision was no small one, 
and it seems an open question whether 
the present edition should not be known 
as ‘‘Chamberlain’s Handbook” rather 
than by the name it bears. But wherever 
the honor of authorship may rest, the 
merit of the work itself is beyond dis- 
pute. It is comprised in two volumes of 
over 400 pages each, and, while not so 
bulky as others of the standard works 
on American ornithology, will be found 
sufficiently comprehensive to meet the 
popular demand for a compact and re- 
liable book of reference. It is elegantly 
illustrated with colored frontispieces, 
twenty full-page colored plates, and one 
hundred and seventy-two smaller en- 
gravings of individual birds. The second 
volume is devoted to Game and Water 
Birds, and will be found of inestimable 
valuetosportsmen in general. Price of the 
complete work, in cloth binding, $7.50. 














AMERICAN B1G GAME Huntinc. The 
Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. 
Edited by Theodore Roosevelt and 
George Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. 
Forest and Stream Pub. Co. New 
York. 1893. 


Though this work has been nearly 
three years before the public, its great 
merit and constantly increasing popu- 
larity is deserving of notice. It is cer- 
tainly worthy of shelf-room in the 
libraries of all American sportsmen, and 
the sum expended in its purchase will 
invariably prove to have been well in- 
vested. The list of writers contributing 
sketches includes such names as Roose- 
velt, Grinnell, Pickett, Wister, Crocker, 
and others as well known to sportsmen 
readers—men who are equally at home 
with the rifle or pen and who have 
camped and tramped for many seasons 
among the wild scenes they describe. 
Cloth, 346 pages. Price $2.50. 
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HunTING IN Many Lanps. The Book 
of the Boone and Crockett Club. 
Edited by Theodore Roosevelt and 
George Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. 
Forest and Stream Pub. Co. New 
York. 1895. 


Following “American Big Game Hunt- 
ing,” the first book of the Boone and 
Crockett Club, this volume is more com- 
prehensive in its scope. To a certain 
degree the plan of the former work is 
continued, there being a goodly number 
of sketches relating’ to our own Ameri- 
can wilds and the varieties of game they 
contain; but in addition to this, the 
reader is carried to other and distant 
lands which have been visited by mem- 
bers of the club in search of new ex- 
periences in broader fields of sport. It 
would be difficult to recommend to our 
friends of the rifle a volume more thor- 
oughly instructive and replete with inter- 
est. Before the steady march of com- 
merce and civilization a continual change 
of conditions is being wrought, and, in 
consequence, the greater number of 
works relating to sport and travel in 
African and Asiatic wildernesses are in a 
measure old and out of date. The book 
now before us is unique in the respect 
that the adventures and wanderings re- 
lated are of quite recent occurrence; thus 
ensuring an accuracy in describing con- 
ditions as they now obtain which naturally 
cannot be expected in the works of earlier 
authors who, without the aid of prophetic 
foresight, were perforce compelled to 
write of things as they found them. There 
are contributions from writers whose 
names are well known in connection with 
late explorations in China, Tibet and 
East Africa; accounts of long and tedious 
journeys in pursuit of the mingled ex- 
citement and danger which lends to sport 
its highest zest, and, in a word,as much 
matter of interest as could well be 
crowded between the covers of a 448- 
page volume. Price $2.50 in elegant 
cloth binding. 


Books mentioned above, and all other works of 
interest to Sportsmen or the general] reader, can be 
furnished by Sports Afield Publishing Company at 
the publishers’ regular price, 





OUT DOOR PORTRAITURE. 





To the ordinary amateur the title of 
this article may appear too suggestive of 
mortifying failures in the past to promise 
either satisfaction or profit from its pe- 
rusal; but the fact remains that it is quite 
possible, under certain circumstances, to 
get nearly as good portraits out-of-doors 
as when working in the best appointed 
galleries. Experience counts for a great 
deal in attempts of this kind. The char- 
acter of the lens used is also of the first 
importance, and a good deal depends upon 
the proper lighting of the subject. In 
discussing the possibility of successful 
outdoor work, in the December issue of 
the Photographic Bulletin, Dr.Hugo Erich- 
son gives the following suggestions and 
remarks, which may be found of interest 
to our readers: 

The photographer of a great city is apt 
to purse his lips disdainfully when the 
work of hisitinerant brother is mentioned, 
and yet some of these wandering camera 
fiends turn out superior photographs that 
would do credit to expert craftsmen. 
Thus far, outdoor portraiture has been 
the undisputed province of the amateur 
photographer, although there is no reason 
why the country photographer, who is 
compelled to move from place to place 
to eke out a livelihood, who must of 


necessity dispense with the use of a well- 
lighted and well-appointed studio and 
content himself with Nature’s gallery, 
and who, moreover, is hampered by a 
lack of accessories that lend additional 
charm to a picture, should not essay this 
kind of work. During the spring, sum- 
mer, and autumn months Nature furnishes 
him with a suitable background, namely, 
foliage; and whenever this is not to be 
had, which is rarely the case, drapery 
placed out of focus will do equally well. 

The proper lighting of the features 
will present the most difficulty, but with 
a little practice, patience, and observation 
this is easily overcome. It is impossible 
to make good outdoor portraits in bright 
sunlight, which causes sitters to scowl, 
and gives the face an unnatural expres- 
sion. <A position just outside of the 
direct sunshine is preferable. I have 
found the forenoon and afternoon better 
adapted to outdoor portraiture than the 
middle of the day. Too much top light 
is objectionable, and must sometimes be 
shut out by means of screens. Reflectors 
are seldom required. As regards posture, 
any pose that looks natural may be as- 
sumed. The pose should, so to speak, 
be adapted to the sitter. The manipu- 
lator of the camera is the best judge of 
of the correct. attitude. He should be- 
One sitter 


ware of routine postures. 
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may look splendid in a certain pose, but 
if the next sitter is placed in the same 
posture he may look ridiculous. 

For outdoor portraiture, I prefer a long- 
focus lens, rapid plates and a pyro and 


metol developer. 


TWO BEAUTIES. 





Our frontispiece will be found of more 
than ordinary interest to amateur pho- 
tographers and in every way deserving 
of careful study. There is nothing old 
or hackneyed about the subject or its 


highest and purest sense of the word— 
which appeals to the eye so strongly by 
reason of its realism and noticeable lack 
of strained and artificial posing. 

Considered in comparison with that 
used in our Photography Department 
last month, the camp scene on this page 
shows a different method of work—a 
subordination of the central figures to 
their picturesque surroundings, which 
renders the general effect more pleasing. 

coisa haiaicantasite’ 

Tue possibility of photography in 

natural colors has been the subject of 
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IN TEMPORARY QUARTERS. 


Amateur Photograph by E. 8. DANIELS. 











treatment; but, on the other hand, the 
artist has evidently given much prelimi- 
nary thought to the matter of surround- 
ings and detail. Our angling friends will 
admit at first glance that Mr. Bliss is 
certainly a competent judge of good fish- 
ing grounds, and the present example of 
his photographic skill is sufficient proof 
tnat heis no tyro with the camera. The 
blended masses of foliage in which the 
leaf forms are yet distinctly traceable, 
the rough-barked trees and: the tangle of 
drifted branches, all conjoin to form a 
suitable setting for the delightful bit of 
life—and it is certainly “life” in the 


general study for many years, and partial 
success in this direction has frequently 
been reported. J. W. Bennetto of New- 
quay, England, has recently secured re- 
markable results in the reproduction of 
colors in a transparency on glass, and in 
a test exposure, blindfolded, on 4 colored 
chart which he had never been shown, 
satisfied an investigating committee that. 
his method was capable of fulfilling all 
claims that he had made for it. When 
perfected, the value of such a departure 
in outdoor photography would be practi- 
cally immeasureable. 
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YOU BET! 
Within his blind serenely sat 
The gunner, on dire deeds intent ; 
Behind him stretched the salty flat, 
Before, the waves their fury spent. 
To his decoys the wildfowl stooped, 
Or passed o’erhead on pinions fleet ; 
The crane in loud defiance whooped ; 
The stilt-snipe passed on limping feet ; 
And still there came no sulphurous roar— 
No hissing whizz of fatal shot ; 
For another ‘‘bird’’ had passed before— 
“‘Old Crow ” had knocked the gunner out! 
Louisiana, Mo. ROGER REED. 
= <a 


STRAIGHT SHELLS VS. BOTTLE-NECKS. 

Years ago, in the commencement of 
my experience with breech-loading rifles, 
I hunted for a time with a Winchester 
repeater, Model of 1876, using the .45- 
75 cartridge; and while the arm was 
perfectly satisfactory in most respects, it 
had one fault which caused me, first and 
last, a world of trouble. In spite of all 
I could do, the shells would stick in 
extracting, commonly requiring all my 
strength to bring them out. Frequently 
I would be unable to work the action in 
the ordinary way, and was forced to hold 
the gun down by placing my feet on the 
ends of a stick run through the lever loop, 
while I would pull up on the butt stock 
with both hands. To work this scheme 
successfully it was necessary to have 
another good, sized stick under the fore- 
stock just forward of the lever, since, as 
the butt came up, the muzzle was in con- 
sequence depressed, and it was essential 





to keep the barrel clear of dirt. This 
course of action invariably ‘‘fetched”’ the 
refractory shell, but the preliminary work 
took time, and for this reason the plan 
was hardly as satisfactory as I could 
have wished. 

Without doubt my trouble with this 
particular arm was due to defective 
chambering, but at the time I was too 
green to accept this solution of the diffi- 
culty and placed all the blame on the 
type of cartridge used. Nine times out 
of ten the shells were worthless after the 
first shot, being too badly swollen at the 
muzzle to enter the reloading tool, and I 
fancied that the theory of bottle-necked 
shells was all wrong and that the explo- 
sive power of the powder confined in the 
large shell-base necessarily wrought 
the damage in forcing its way through 
the constricted muzzle. Of course, this 
was a false conclusion, for if properly 
supported by a closely fitting chamber 
the shell could swell no more at one 
place than another. A child should 
readily have “caught on” to this self- 
evident fact, but it nevertheless eluded 
my comprehension, and for fully fifteen 
years I cherished my distaste for bottle- 
necked shells and talked against their 
use whenever opportunity offered. 

In the meantime I experimented with 
straight shells of various calibres in arms 
of all the best American makes, and while 
none of them gave me as much trouble 
as the .45-75, an occasional tight shell 
would serve as a reminder of the old days 
and I would find myself looking around, 
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as of yore, for a big stick and a little one. 
Of the long list of so-called straight shells 
given practical tests in hunting, the .45- 
60 gave the least trouble and the .38-55 
the most. All of them, however, would 
“stick” at times; the shorter shells 
naturally being the least likely to do so, 
With the old .45-75 the trouble had 
been in starting the shell from the cham- 
ber—there being no difficulty in com- 
pleting the retraction after the first quarter 
of an inch was gained; but with straight 
shells this rule did not apply. If there 
was trouble at the start it continued until 
the shell was clear of the chamber. This 
hard pulling was sufficiently provocative 
of bad language when encountered in a 
repeater, but when a single-shot rifle was 
in use it was immeasurably worse. The 
majority of single-shot arms only partially 
extract the longer hunting or target 
cartridges from the chamber, and the re- 
traction must necessarily be completed 
with the thumb and finger, regardless of 
blisters or broken nails. Comparing 
notes with other riflemen using arms 
adapted to straight shells, I found that 
all were contending with the same diffi- 
culties; but as we could see no way of 
bettering our condition by the purchase 
of new outfits, we contented ourselves 
with “cussing’’ the manufacturers of 
fixed ammunition for using poor material 
in goods for which they demanded and 
securing exorbitant prices. 

Some two or three years since I began 
taking note of the fact that the majority 
of cartridges lately placed on the market 
were of the bottle-necked type. The 
adoption of bottle-necked shells by the 
U. S. Government was another straw 
showing the drift of public opinion. 
Accordingly I began to investigate anew, 
and my experience during the past few 
months has sufficed to upset and thor- 
oughly demolish my long-cherished 
theories on the subject. In my estima- 
tion the superiority of a bottle-neck or 
taper shell is so plainly patent that it will 
hereafter influence me altogether in the 
selection of a hunting rifle. 

To insure steady shooting at game or 
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the target the marksman must have per- 
fect confidence in his rifle, and this can- 
not be possible in actual hunting if there 
is an ever present dread that the next 
discharged shell may require in its ex- 
traction the loss of a half-hour of valuable 
time and the use of a blacksmith’s kit. 
Sticking shells have cost me many a 
plump turkey and more than a few fat, 
sleek-coated deer, and I believe that my 
experience in this respect has been shared 
by other sportsmen. In all probability 
I shall experience more or less trouble 
from this source so long as I continue to 
use the rifle in hunting, but I am quite 
confident that in adopting the use of 
bottle-necked shells I shall do away in a 
great measure with this fruitful cause of 
annoyance. Harry EssLinGEr. 
Willow Springs, Mo. 
~~ 


SACRAMENTO GUN CLUBS. 





“Sacto,” the capital city of California, 
claims a goodly share of sportsmen and 
is the home of many trap experts. 
Among the gun clubs are the “ Pelicans,” 
“Capital City Blue Rocks,” Mallards,” 
“ Spoonbills,” “ Foresters,’’ and the “ Saw- 
bill Ducking Club.” It is a remarkable 
list, so far as the names are concerned, and 
the clubs are no less remarkable in the 
number of excellent shots included 
among their members. As a rule each 
club has a lease on some desirable tract 
of ducking ground, of which there are 
vast areas lying to the north and west of 
the city. When wet weather floods these 
tule-covered swamps the shooting is ex- 
cellent, and the club members are not 
slow to profit by their opportunities. 

In point of numbers the Spoonbill 
Club excels, having a membership of 
about forty. The Pelican, Blue Rock and 
Forester Clubs are limited in member- 
ship to twenty each, while the Mallards 
have but ten. The shooting grounds of 
the Pelican Club lies about a mile north 
of town, and is also used by the Blue 
Rocks. Both are trap clubs; the former 
shooting once a month, at live birds only ; 
the latter at Blue Rocks. 
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Well-known members of the Pelican 
Club are: President F. Ruhstaller Jr., 
Vice-President L. S. Upson (of the sport- 
ing goods firm of Kimball & Upson), 
Secretary Nicolaus, Messrs. W. H. and 
J. Gerber, Flint, Mohr, Giffin, F. B. 
Adams and J. M. Morrison. Quite a 
number of the Pelican boys are members 
of the Blue Rock Club. Other mem- 
bers of this organization are: Captain F. 
Yoerk, and Messrs Stevens, A. Mohr, E. 
and F. Adams, F. Newbert, Sullivan, 
Game Warden Helms, Deuel and Shaw. 

A combination dog and poultry show 
will take place in the old pavillion during 
the month of January, the ninth of that 
month being the opening date. It is ex- 
pected that dogs from all over the state 
will be entered, but there are. quite a 
number owned in Sacramento that stand 
a fair chance of winning prizes. One of 
the probable winners is A. E. Noack’s 
Great Dane Boze, winner of first at 
Frisco’s fifth annual bench show. Judge 
Post’s Llewellyn setter Sweetheart’s 
Last, is another good one, and should 
win renown for the famous kennel in 
which he was bred. Other dogs deserv- 
ing a more extended mention than pres- 
ent space allows are: J. N. Blair’s rough- 
coat St. Bernard Grand Duke; Mr. 
Sarchett’s St. Bernard, Miss Miggs; H. 
E. Yardley’s beautiful St. Bernard Sister, 
and J. Trainor’s Bohemian Girl, by 
Champion Beauchamp out of Florida— 
both winners at the Crystal Palace, Lon- 
don. 

Lack of space compels us to defer the 
publication of other Sacramento news 
to a latter issue. 


Winston Wins the Du Pont Trophy. 


John Winston of Washington, Ind., 
known in the shooting world as “147,” 
wrested the DuPont Championship from 
George E. Roll of Blue Island at Wat- 
son’s Park, Burnside, Ill., December 15, 
by a score of g1 to 84. Money was 
immediately posted for a match between 
the winner and George A. Mosher of 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


AFIELD. 


The DuPont trophy was originally 
won by Fred Gilbert in competition with 
fifty of America’s best trap shooters. It 
was afterwards wrested from him by 
George L. Deiter, only to be recaptured 
by Gilbert at Milwaukee, July 8 of the 
present year. According to the rules 
governing the trophy it was contested 
for again in open competition at the Du- 
Pont Tournament held at Watson’s Park, 
August 20. Four men tied in the 
championship event; Bert Claridge win- 
ning in the shoot-off. Claridge was after- 
ward challenged by J. R. Malone, but 
mastered his challenger by a score of 
47 to 43. George Roll then entered the 
lists and succeeded in carrying off the 
prize, killing 48 birds to Claridge’s 45. 
It is possible that Winston’s hold on the 
trophy will be of short duration. 
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FIGHTING FOR SUPREMACY. 





Much interest has been aroused in 
trapshooting circles by a series of six 
fifty-bird matches between Dr. ‘W. F. 
Carver and John L. Winston. The con- 
ditions were $50 a side each match, each 
man to pay for his own birds. The’scores 
in the several matches were as follows: 
Carver, 44, 42, 46, 48, 45, 45; Winston, 
45,47,44,41, 39, 38. As will be seen 
by examination of the scores, Winston 
won the two first matches of the series, 
the remaining ones being secured by Car- 
ver. The contests were held at Wat- 
son’s Park. On the same grounds, De- 
cember 24,a match was shot between 
Winston and Fred Gilbert of Spirit Lake, 
Iowa, at 100 live birds and 100 inanimate 
targets each, $100 a side. In the live- 
bird match Winston killed 81 to Gi'bert’s 
68. The inanimate target event resulted 
in a score of 83 to 77 in Gilbert’s favor; 
Winston winning in the general result by 
a margin of seven birds. 


Citizens of Lamar, Colorado turned 
out en masse for a rabbit hunt, Decem- 
ber 17,and 4,397 jack-rabbits were killed 
and shipped for distribution among the 
poor of Denver. 
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THEIR INDIVIDUAL PREFERENCES. 

An enthusiastic rifleman and a close 
reader of everything pertaining to his 
favorite arm has recently spent a number 
of evenings at the St. Louis Union Depot, 
conversing with the hosts of sportsmen 
encountered there en route to the hunting 
grounds of the South and West, and in- 
terviewing them as to their individual 
preferences, in the matter of hunting 
rifles. He reports that his efforts have 
been thrown away and that he is practi- 
cally as far as ever from a satisfactory 
conclusion. Forty per cent. of the 
sportsmen canvassed were armed with 
shot-guns, while the remaining sixty per 
cent. carried rifles of almost every mod- 
ern model and calibre. The number of 
repeaters over-balanced that of single 
shots in the ratio of two to one and the 
range in calibre was from the 25-20 to 
the 50-110. About one rifle in every 
six was adapted to the use of modern 
smokeless cartridges, but fully two-thirds 
of the riflemen were prepared for practi- 
cal experiments with the half and full- 
mantled lead bullets and black powder. 
Among twenty-six single-shot rifles, five 
wereadapted tothe 25—25,seven tothe 3 2— 
40, and three to the 38-5 5—there being 
among the remaining eleven no two using 
the same cartridge. The favorite repeater 
seemed to be the Model of ’86 Winches- 
ter, with the model of ’92 Winchester 
and the’94 Marlin fighting hard for sec- 
ond place. One hunter carried a Baker 
three-barrel gun, two had Daly guns of 
the same type, several were provided 
with both shot-guns and rifles and one 
thoughtful sportsman “ ’fessed up”’ to an 
armory consisting of a repeating shot- 
gun and three rifles—a 45-70, a 38-55 
and a 25-10. 
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Considerable attention has lately been 
attracted by a device, perfected by F. J. 
Rabbeth of Boston, which renders posi- 
ble accurate shooting with a small bullet 
from a rifle barrel much larger in calibre. 
It consists of a sectional wooden jacket 
of proper diameter to closely fill the 
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grooves of the rifle, but which flies apart on 
leaving the muzzle of the gun, allowing 
the projectile held within to continue its 
flight with perfect accuracy. The device 
has been thoroughly tested and is said to 
give excellent results. 


THE shooting grounds of the Omaha 
Gun Club were the scene, on Thanks- 
giving Day of a remarkable trap contest 
between those two veteran target-break- 
ers, Frank Parmelee and J. A. R. Elliott. 
It was remarkable because of the fact 
that a perfect storm of wind, sand and 
sleet was blowing with stinging force 
directly in the eyes of the shooters, who 
yet kept sturdily at their work and man- 
aged to pile up good scores in spite of 
all hindrances. Parmelee was shooting 
a Parker gun, while Elliott pinned his 
faith on a’93 Winchester which has been 
his reliance in many a hard-fought event 
The match was at 100 birds each, un- 
known traps, for $100 a side and the 
birds. Parmelee won by one bird, scoring 
ninety-two to Elliott’s ninety-one. 


anette 

RaymonD Fry of Mapleton, Iowa, re- 
quests information as to the best way to 
remove leading from the interior of shot- 
gun barrels. The vigorous use of a 
Tomlinson gun cleaner would accomplish 
the purpose desired. Possibly some of 
our readers may be able to suggest a 
method requiring a smaller expenditure 
of elbow-grease. Let us hear from them. 


RIFLE matches at glass balls will 
hardly become a popular means of set- 
tling questions of superiority of marks- 
manship, but occasionally some of the 
“experts” arrange contests of this des- 
cription in order to keep their hands in. 
A. H. Bogardus, Jr., son of the veteran 
live bird shot of the same name, is one 
of the last to strive after a record. Ina 
match with Fred Kessler at Springfield, 
Ill., he recently succeeded in breaking 
seventy out of a possible 100 at a dis- 
tance of twenty-five feet. The shooting 
was done out-of-doors, and in a strong 
wind which rendered good scores almost 
a matter of impossibility. 
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SIXTH PAPER 
Travelling Correspondence. 


The last day of September saw the 
sun rise hot and flaring, hurling its 
fiery rays against the mountain wall to 
the westward as though attempting to 
drive the encroaching frost from its 
rocky fortress—a first entrenchment in 
the land from whence gentle Summer 
was slowly retreating before Winter’s 
clenched fist. Pike’s Peak, distant, 
majestic, wearing on its brow the shim- 
mering white of the usurper, received 
the first assault. Then, as the flaming 
ball rose zenithward, charge upon charge 
was sent against the more lowly summits; 
some yielding, some giving back so reluct- 
antly that the coming night with its 
reinforcement promised to make them 
stronger than before. So, the sun 
retreating southward, no longer able to 
protect the verdure that had cloaked the 
lofty slopes during the days of its supre- 
mancy, saw each morning the snow belt 
growing broader and falling lower on the 
mountain sides, and the heavy hoar frost 
yielding less readily to its genial smiles 
and glowing warmth. 

In this titanic struggle of the seasons 
the thick foliage of the lower hills was 
alternately frozen and scorched. Stiff 
and prim, the pine needles retained their 





color and gave out a yet more rich and 
resinous odor; but the quaking asps 
were weaker. The keen night winds 
changed their hue from a silvery green 
to such a warmth of gold that it seemed 
the tree that bore them had taken to 
mining and reinforced its frost-thinned 
sap with a liquid stream of earth’s most 
precious metal. But such a state of 
glory could prove but transient. As the 
branches quivered in the mountain breeze, 
the leaves released their slight hold and 
were carried lightly away, swirling, turn- 
ing like fairy parachutes; falling, perhaps, 
in some turbulent stream which bore them 
swiftly away on its bosom, or in some 
silent gorge which concealed them 
quickly in its many nooks and crannies 
unexplored by man. The sumac had 
caught the angry flush of the sun, and 
blazed and flared in the midst of this 
shower of green and yellow. 


BEAUTIES OF MOUNTAIN SCENERR,. 


All this and more was to be seen on 
the trip from Colorado Springs to the 
summit of the first great range or outer 
wall of the Rockies. There were the 
birds and the squirrels—saucy chip- 
munks that hopped from boulder to 
boulder, flirting their little tails at every 
movement. There were the stages and 


the freighters, laboriously climbing up to 
Cripple Creek or rattling down to the 
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To do Good Work you must have Good Tools. 
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COATES CLIPPER MFG. CO., 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
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At the Head of Three 
Classes. and Solely on Merit ! 


THREE-IN-ONE is the 
Best Lubricant because it 


cannot be made to gum. It cleans ideally, 
because free from acid. 


It Absolutely Prevents Rust, without 
forming a nasty coating on metal surface. 


G. W. COLE & CO., 
lll Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Also makers of “ PACE MAKER’’—a graphite 
that melts. ‘‘R. R.’’—Removes Rust. 
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From Government Auction 


Guns, Rifles, Swords, Cannon, Revolvers, 
Tents, Flags, Flint Pistols, Saddles, 
Bridles, War Relics, Etc. 


Send address for our large 40-page illustrated 
catalogue with net prices. 


F. BANNERMAN, 27 Front St., NewYork City 
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“Springs,” with brakes set hard and the 
tires blistering hot from constant friction. 
In addition to the new sights encountered 
at every turn, there was the expectancy 
of others yet to come; some grand 
gorge, towering peak or pine-sheltered 
“pocket” which might greet my eyes at 
any moment. And all this time, far below 
and to the eastward, the panorama of the 
plains momentarily broadened and grew 
more beautiful as viewed through the 
mystic veil of distance. 

Long hills had to be climbed, so steep 
and sandy that any excuse to stop and 
survey the surroundings was promptly 
given recognition. Only three of the 
sixteen miles were rideable, but the 
knowledge of a hot dinner in waiting at 
the “half-way house” was some slight 
comfort in the midst of this incessant 
toil. When reached, my haven of rest 
proved to be a low, rough structure of 
logs and undressed timbers, crowded 
against the base of a steep, rocky slope 
to give room for the road which passed 
before its door. This is a “summer re- 
sort,” to the extent that plain, well-cooked 
meals are furnished travellers during the 
outing season; the lady hostess return- 
ing to the valley at the approach of win- 
ter, in order that her two little daughters 
may attend school. 

From the crest of the ridge the road 
dips several hundred feet into Cripple 
Creek; winding down gulches, following 
water-courses, climbing over and around 
hog-backs and passing through a few 
little mining camps—until, at last, from a 
high promontory, a fine view is obtained 
of the town itself, buried deep in a bowl- 
shaped pocket and half hidden by the 
belching smoke from its hundreds of 
chimneys. 

Though cut around the mountain side 
in a huge figure S, the last mile of road 
proved so steep that the descent was very 
difficult. When not more than a third 
of the way down,a sudden turn revealed 
a freight wagon with eight horses slowly 
climbing from below and not more than 
one hundred yards ahead. I was then 
coasting as fast as prudence would per- 
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mit. Quickly bringing my foot against 
the front wheel, I allowed it to be drawn 
in between the tubes of the front fork, 
thus applying a very strong brake. In 
fact it proved too strong. My momentum 
exceeded my desire to go forward, and, 
as a natural result, I went plowing down 
the sharp grade, followed by my devoted 
Sterling, much in the way that “Jill,” of 
the old nursery rhyme, followed the un- 
dignified progress of her luckless com- 
panion. More fortunate than poor “ Jack,” 
I escaped without the “broken crown,” 
but it is still a mystery how I managed 
to knock so much skin from sundry 
prominent portions of my anatomy. 
However, the pain from my bruises was 
less poignant and easier borne than the 
fears which assailed me as I turned to 
view the remains of my dearly loved 
wheel; but a single glance convinced me 
that the “remains” were in as good shape 
as ever. In fact, my wheel seemed to 
have grown better and wiser through ex- 
perience, for on this occasion it had 
stopped short before reaching me, where- 
as before, it had invariably piled up on 
top of the heap, prodding me lovingly in 
the ribs with its flying pedals. 

Looking like a whipped pup, Sports 
AFIELD's representative awaited the pass- 
ing of the cause of all his troubles. The 
straining team with its creaking load 
drew abreast; the driver and his com- 
panion smiling broadly. They wanted 
to know if I wouldn’t look better washed? 
How it felt to be half peeled, like a cold 
boiled “‘spud”? And why, if I intended 
engaging in prospecting, I should insist 
upon using my nose for a pick and chin 
for a shovel? Too busy spitting gravel 
to answer, I waited till the road was clear 
and then continued on my way, thank- 
ing the lucky stars which witnessed my 
birth that my wheel seemed in better 
running order than its addled owner. As 
a result of my long and lonely journey, I 
have grown very much attached to “ Old 
Trusty,” as I have named my mount, and 
frequently find myself talking to her as I 
would to a favorite horse. Sometimes, 
when she goes to bucking around over 
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Tomlinson sé 
Shot-gun Cleaners 








Are no knife-edged affairs. They 
have a bearing surface on the inside of 
the barrel of 4 sq. inches, thereby doing 
better work. Are quicker, and wear 
longer. When the sides are worn out 
you can get new ones for 10c. a pair. 

It is a brass wire gauze cleaner. 
Made in gauges 8 to 20. Sent postpaid 
$1.00. With ‘* Powers’’ rod (screw- 
driver and oiler in handle) postpaid, 
$2.00. See your dealer. Address 


C. Tomlinson, 


108 Beacon Street, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “ Sports Afield.” 


Moose-Hide Moccasins, 


—PRICES :— 
Gentlemen's sizes, 6-11, 
$2.75; Ladies’ and Boys’ 2-5, 
$2.25; Youths’ and Misses,’ 
11-1, $2; Children’s (cloth 
tops) 8-9-10, $1.50. 


Write for Illustrated Circular and Price-list of 
Moccasins and 


WISCONSIN CRUISING SHOES, 


the Best Hand-made Hunting Shoe in the Country. 
Sent Prepaid upon receipt of price. 


METZ & SCHLOERB, 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN. 


Western 
Field and Stream 


The new sportsman’s journal you have 
heard so much about. Edited by Charles 
Hallock (founder of Forest and+ Stream) 
and the brilliant “ Mark Biff.” Send one 
dollar for a year’s subscription or ten 
cents for a sample copy to John P. Burk- 
hard, Publisher, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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the rocks—“ quite permiskus like,” as 
the old darkey said—I find myself re- 
marking: “No you don’t, my beauty; 
you can’t fire me over your head.” And 
then, when she does manage the trick, I 
feel like kicking her in the ribs—or the 
place where they ought to be—and say- 
ing things that the editor wouldn't let go 
into print. But after my fall on the 
mountain, “Old Trusty” seemed in an 
amiable mood and bore me safely into 
town. 
THE CITY OF “CRIPPLE.” 

Although twice burned in ’96, Cripple 
Creek has risen from the ashes, larger, 
and in many ways more respectable, than 
before. It is a remarkable town,and new 
surprises are sprung upon the visitor at 
every turn. Two little stuffy rooms rent 
for as much as an eight-room cottage in 
one of Chicago’s fair surburbs, and the 
price of everything else is in proportion; 
but in times past the cost of the neces- 
saries of life were much higher. Two 
stingy, little drinks can now be had for 
two bits where they formerly retailed at 
two bits each. Pennies do not pass as 
currency. They are useless in a town 
where nothing sells for less than a nickle. 
The time has been when nickles were as 
scarce in Cripple Creep as the pennies 
are to-day, but they are graduaily grow- 
ing in favor. A story goes that once a 
little boy, news-agent on a train out of 
Cripple Creek, was given a nickel by a 
traveller. With a companion he visited 
a confectioner’s shop and stood for some 
time gazing upon the small variety of 
sweets displayed. Finally they tendered 
their only coin in exchange for something 
particularly attractive, only to have it 
refuse¢ by the lady manager of the 
establifhment, who fancied herself too 
wise to be caught with “bogus money.” 
But all this happened in the Golden Past 

Not many years ago, the site of the 
present city of Cripple Creek was a cow- 
pasture; but, one day, gold was found, 
and an interest in the grazing land sold for 
afortune. Atthe present time the slopes 


of the enclosing mountains are scarred 
with prospect holes, and as they are 


AFIELD. 


usually dug in the shape of graves, it 
leads the casual observer to suspect that 
the “bad men” of former times actually 
did a good deal of gunning for each other 
and the unsuspecting ‘tenderfoct”’ as 
well. The architecture of the town is 
as random as the streets. Brick fronts 
are delightfully in the minority, and the 
funny little frame houses—slung together 
hit and miss, and roofed by bending boards 
over the ridgepole and covering them 
with gravel—rather stir the risibles of a 
new arrival. How delightful it must be, 
to be awakened in the night by a hard 
rain storm and find little cataracts of thin 
mud trickling gently from the ceiling! 
But, if the homes of the miners are cheer- 
less, ample provision for their amusement 
has been made in other quarters. There 
are twenty places where, at any hour of 
the night or day, the accomodating “tiger” 
awaits the coming of his victims; for 
Cripple Creek is the Monte Carlo of 
Colorado, and the greater part of the 
miners’ hard-earned wages are dropped 
at the faro table. 

Feeling that my personal wealth would 
be endangered by a longer stay. I re 
mained but a half day in this attractive 
town, continuing on towards Leadville 
by way of Florrisant. Hardly two miles 
out, I encountered J. Hall of North Platte, 
Neb., an old friend of Sports AFIELD, 
and a thoroughgoing, all-round sports- 
man. Jim was rejoicing in the discovery 
of a brother whom he had not seen for 
twenty years, and was taking him in a 
buggy to “Cripple” to see the sights. 
He was so pleased to meet me that he 
jumped from the buggy and nearly pulled 
me off my wheel. I was introduced to 
his brother, Caleb, and invited to visit his 
cabin and their await their return from 
town. I accepted the invitation and 
several hours were pleasantly passed at 
the snug little house, which stands in 
Spring Cajion, sheltered from the winter's 
winds by the rocky wall of Bluff Moun- 
tain. Caleb Hall is an old-time pros- 
pecter and explorer, and relates many 
interesting tales of his early wanderings 
along the backbone of the continent. 
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For Bilious and Nervous disorders such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, Giddiness, 
Fullness and Swelling after meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of 
Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and 
all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c., when these symptoms are caused by constipation, as most of 


them are. THE FIRST DOSE WILL GIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY MINUTES. This is no fiction. 
Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one box of these Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 


BEECHAWM’S PILLS, taken as directed, will quickly restore females to complete health. 
They promptly remove obstructions or irregularities of the system. For a 


WEAK STOMACH, IMPAIRED DIGESTION, DISORDERED LIVER 


they act like magic—a few doses will work wonders upon the Vital organs ; strengthening the muscular 
System, restoring the long-lost complexion, bringing back the keen edge of appetite, and arousing with 
the Rosebud of Health the whole physical energy of the human frame. These are facts admitted by 
thousands, in all classes of society, and one of the best guarantees to the Nervous and Debilitated is that | 
Beecham’s Pills have the Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the World. | 


WITHOUT A RIVAL, Annual Sales over 6,000,000 Boxes. | 


25c. at Drug Stores, or will be sent by U. S. Agents, B. F. ALLEN CO., 365 Canal St., New York, 
post paid, upon receipt of price. Book free upon application. \ 


SPORTSMEN, ALL! 


Invest one cent in a postal card and 














Send your name for a Souvenir 
of the Works of Eugene Field, 


FIELD.2FLOWERS 


send to us requesting a FREE sample 
The Eugene Field Monument Souvenir 


copy of N D 
G AME ’ The most beautiful Art Production of the cen- 


the monthly magazine of outdoor life. tury. ‘A small bunch of the most fragrant of bios- 
Subscription price, $1 per year. Three soms gathered from the broad acres of Eugene Field's 
Farm of Love."* Contains a selection of the most 


trial numbers, 25c. 


j We will give youa gun, bicycle, 
PREMIUMS = camera, oranything you want, if 

uu will secure a club of subscribers for us. For 
instance, send ten names and $10, and you can have 
a $5 fishing rod. _Full particulars, sample copies 
and order blanks FREE. Write to-day. 


Gameland Publishing Co., 


(Incorporated, 
63 Rutgers Slip, - NEW YORK. 


beautiful of the poems of Eugene Field. Hand- 
somely illustrated by thirty-five of the world's 
greatest artists as their contribution to the Mon- 
ument Fund. But for the noble contributions of the 
great artists this book could not have been manufac- 
tured for $7.00. Forsale at book stores, or sent 
prepeid on receipt of $1.10. The love offering to 
the Child’s Poet Laureate, published by the Com- 
mitte’: to create a fund to build the Monument 

and to care for the family of the beloved poet. 

Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund, 
180 Monroe Street, Chicago, IIb 
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At Mr. Hall’s suggestion, I made a 
détour of several miles in order to secure 
a view of the wonders of Box Cajfion. 
Stopping where the cliffs were the high- 
est to read a “ Lost, Strayed or Stolen” 
sign, painted on a huge boulder, it occured 
to me to fire a shot from my revolver and 
listen to the echoes as they rolled away 
among the rifts. The roar that followed 
the report was appalling. There were no 
reverberations whatever. It wasasif Herr 
Krupp’s greatest gun had been discharged 
close at hand. 


A FRIENDLY ‘ HOLD-UP.”’ 


Possibly ten miles had been traversed, 
at a sight-seer’s pace, and I was standing 
at a fork of the road wondering in which 
direction my proper route lay, when a 
sharp hail from the valley at my back 
drew my attention to a queer spectacle. 
Two horses were approaching at a gallop 
along the rough, gravel road. At first 
glance I could not discover the nature 
of the burdens they bore; but on closer 
approach it became evident that astride 
of each were a man anda woman. Do 
not be shocked, my fair readers, for the 
women of that rough country frequently 
ride in the unconventional manner of the 
sterner sex; sometimes in bifurcated garb, 
but quite often in the ordinary habili- 
ments of everyday life. In this case the 
women were in the saddles, with their 
companions hanging on behind as best 
they might. On one of the horses I 
recognized Jim Hall and his wife—quite 
a surprise to me, as I had not previously 
learned of Mrs. Hall’s presence in the 
mountains. The other members of the 
party were strangers to me, but were 
introduced as Mr. and Mrs. K of 
Cheyenne, friends of Mrs. Hall, and who 
had just returned home with her from a 
little resort in the hills. To use a term 
borrowed from the works of the veracious 
and ever-interesting H. Rider Haggard, 
they had “‘inspanned” and “trekked” 
on my trail shortly after my departure 
from the cabin. A pleasant half-hour 
was spent under the pines, and then they 
were off, leaving a lonesome young fellow 





to cogitate on the mutability of human 
happiness. I must apologize to Jim Hall 
for not inserting here the cute little poem 
written by him in honor of the occasion, 
but a gust of wind blew it into a prospect 
hole nearby and I have not seen it since. 

Hard pushing brought me before dusk 
to a farm-house, where I decided to stop 
for the night, since it was impossible to 
reach Florrisant and I did not care to 
travel a strange mountain road after dark. 
All available space within the house was 
taken: so I found my bed in the hay 
mow. It was a cold lodging and I was 
several times compelled to dance around 
in the gloom for a while to keep my 
blood in circulation, but morning came 
at last, and, after a good warm breakfast, 
I started again, reaching Florrisant after 
a sharp run of half an hour’s duration. 

Sacramento, California. 

Norman N. Spear. 
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The world’s amateur unpaced 25-mile 
record has fallen to A. L. Hackenberger, 
brother of the Colorado champion, who 
recently covered the distance on the Den- 
ver track in 1:04:20. All unpaced records 
from twenty-six to fifty miles are held by 
John Lawson, the “ Terrible Swede,” 
having been won by him Nov. 17, on the 
six-lap Coliseum track, Memphis. In 
paced records, Hamilton holds the one 
mile at 1:39 1-5; Michael, from two to 
ten miles, inclusive, and Linton is still in 
possession of all records from eleven to 
thirty-one miles. Linton’s time for the 
last mentioned distance is 59:22 4-5. 





a 
One Hundred Dollars Reward. 

The readers of this paper will be pleased to learn that 
there is at least one dreaded disease that science has 
been able to cure in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure now known 
to;the medical fraternity. Catarrh, being a constitutiona 
disease, requires a constitutional treatment. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly upon the 
bloodjand mucous surfaces of the system, thereby dis- 
troying the foundation of the disease, and giving the 
patient strength by building up the constitution and 
assisting nature in doing its work. The proprietors have 
so much faith in its curative powers that they offer One 
Hundred Dollars for any case that it fails to cure. Send 
for list of testimonials. Address F. J. Cheney & Co... 


Toledo, Ohio. Sold by Druggists 75c, 
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Retails for $25. 
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bo... The New Worcester Hammerless Gun 
7. TORKELSON & CO., Worcester, Mass. —— Sons, Boston, Mass., 
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Published Monthly at $1.00 Per Year. 


is devoted to the interests of all lovers of the Gun, 
Rod and Dog. FEach issue is handsomely illus- 
trated, and contains interesting, instructive and 
practical articles on Hunting, Fishing, Camping, 
Canoeing, Natural History, Fish Culture, Rifle 
and Trap Shooting and the Dog. It tells how, 
@ Where and when to hunt, fish and camp out. 
@ gives descriptive and illustrative accounts of 
hunting and fishing trips. Practical hunting and 
@ fishing information. Its pages are filled with arti- 
@ cles on all subjects of interest to sportsmen. 
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NEW ORLEANS 


86 MILES SHORTEST 
To 


FLORIDA 
109 MILES SHORTEST 
FROM CINCINNATI AND THE NORTH 
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QUICKEST SCHEDULES EVER MADE 
SUPERB TRAINS 
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e The Amateur Sportsman is one of the best mediums 
e through which dealers in sportsmen’s supplies can adver- 
s ise their goods. Advertising rates on application. 
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SEND FOR FREE SPECIMEN COPY. 


: THE AMATEUR SPORTSMAN, 


W.C.RINEARSON, G.P.A. CINCINNATI. 





© 29 Park ‘Place, . NEW YORK. 
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Friends of Sports Afield__ 


; Will confer a favor by sending us lists of their acquaintances who may be 
\ interested in any of the branches of sport within the scope of this publication. 
S\ 


To Double Our Circulation 


eo 
Fj It is only necessary to place copies of SporTS AFIELD in the hands of dis- 
W criminating sportsmen. You can help us in this good work by writing out a list 
of hunters, anglers, cyclists, dog-owners, amateur photographers and others who take 
an interest in outdoor sports, and mailing it to this office. 





SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, Ills. 








In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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TOPICS OF THE TRACK AND TRADE 


Tom Cooper’s earnings during the past 
racing season is estimated at $6,680. 

nines tl 

A motor sleigh, the invention of an 
ingenious Frenchman, is the latest thun- 
derbolt directed at the prosperity of long- 
suffering liverymen. The horseless age 
seems nearer at hand than the majority 
of people would imagine. 

The recent six-day bicycle race in 
New York was won by Teddy Hall, an 
Irish rider, with 1,910 miles and 8 laps 
to his credit, breaking all former records 
from. 400 miles upward. Three riders 
rode over 1,800 miles, four reached the 
1,700 and four more the 1,600-mile mark. 

It is believed that Congress during its 
present session will be called upon to 
consider the advisability of supplying 
bicycles to certain branches of the mili- 
tary service. The wheel is certainly 
adapted to the. uses of infantry organiza- 
tions and in the last report of General 
Miles its adoption was strongly urged. 





The Chicago Cycle Show to be held 
from January 23 to 30 inclusive, promises 
to be the largest and most successful 
exhibit of the cycle industry ever held 
in the West. The 514 spaces allotted 
to exhibitors were all taken weeks ago, 
and 213 firms are to be represented by 
displays of their wares. 


ensperneneanion <j 


The King of Pills is Beecham’s—BEECHAM’S 





Motocycles are now permitted to tra- 
verse the streets of London subject to 
such regulations concerning speed as may 
be thought necessary for the safety of 
pedestrians. November 14, the day upon 
which the new arrangement went into 
effect, witnessed a triumphal procession 
of some twenty-five motor carriages, and 
a run out to Brighton, where a dinner 
was given in honor of the occasion. 


—$—$—$$$__ 3 ——_____—_ 
John S. Johnson is said to contemplate 
another European tour next year. 


SPORTS AFIELD. 


Tue Cycuists of this generation are 
certainly a restless, adventurous set, and 
are rarely at a loss for some strikingly 
original way in which to utilize their sur- 
plus energy or to exhibit to a wondering 
world the space-devouring capabilities of 
their tireless steeds. A relay ride across 
continent is one of the latest achieve- 
ments placed to their credit, and there is 
now talk of hustling Father Time around 
the world in an attempt to snatch the 
record won by Jules Verne’s renowned 
globe-girdler. Around the world ona 
bicycle! Shades of Christopher Colum- 
bus and Captain Cook! What a roar of 
derision would have greeted the idea only 
a few years ago—before the days of 
Stevens, Allen and Sachtleben and 
Lenz! But the thing has since been 
attempted and accomplished too often to 
leave a lingering doubt of its practica- 
bility; and when the wheelmen of two 
hemispheres spread themselves in an 
effort to reduce the time to a minimum, 
we may reasonably expect that records 
will suffer. When cyclists set their hearts 
upon the accomplishment of a certain 
object the goal is invariably reached in 
course of time, but this round-the-world 
relay would seem to be the last and 
greatest of the labors of Hercules, un- 
less, indeed, some daring spirit should 
suggest a ride from Cape Horn to the 
North Pole—in which case he would un- 
doubtedly receive the encouragement 
and aid of every capable wheelman along 
the proposed route. 


——<$$$—<>—_____- 


Unappreciated Devotion. 


‘*O Maiden of the Azure Wheel, 
I prithee, pedal slower ; 
Ah, listen to my fond appeal 
As freely as of yore. 

My heart is all thine own, my love; 
For thee I’d challenge Fate. 
But haste not; for I cannot shove 

My wheel at such a gait.’’ 


Replied the idol of his soul: 
“T hear thy fond profession ; 

But save your breath and strive to roll 
Abreast of the procession. 

Thy tones are music to mine ears; 
Thy love, my life’s elixir; 

But you ought to take to higher gears 
And ‘shake’ that seventy-six-er !” 


Red River Landing, Louisiana. C. N. V. 
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It is generally conceded that shotguns shoot best when 
kept clean, and that the ‘Tomlinson cleaner” helps the 
:sportsmen to success afield by doing its work in a thor- 
-oughgoing gunner. Manufacturered and sold by C. 
“Tomlinson, 108 Beacon St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


* 
* * 


A point that prospective tourists should bear in mind 
iis that the Queen & Crescent Route to the winter resorts 
of Florida is the shortest by 108 miles, and that the special 
train service over this line will add several enjoyable 
hours to the duration of their stay in the semi-tropics. 


* 
* * 


Active preparations for supplying the ’97 trade are 
‘being made by the Colton Cycle Co., Toledo, Ohio, In 
addition to a complete line of high and medium grade 
bicycles, this firm carries almost everything imaginable 
in the way of cycle manufacturers’ supplies, and is build- 
ing up an immense business on the substantial basis of 
sterling merit. 

i 

Attention is called to the advertisement of G. W. Cole 
.& Co., New York, appearing elsewhere in this issue. All 
sportsmen who care properly for their firearms will con- 
cede the great value of a penetratiug lubricant that 
cleans all metal work thoroughly, prevents rust and 
neven gums—leading claims made for the “Three in 
One” oil by its manufacturers. 


* 
* * 


The Peters Cartridge Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
favored this office with one of their ’97 calendars, a beauty 
in design and executed in the highest skill of the litho- 
graphic art. The scene portrayed in colors represents 
“* A Portage in the Adirondacks; ’’ and the game laws of 
the United States and Canada are given in condensed 
form on the lower sheets of the calendar pad. 


* 
* * 


Many of our readers who are owners of good horseflesh 
subscribe to the statement that ‘Coates’ Patent Anti- 
friction Horse Clipper is the easiest running clipper in the 
world.” It1ls generally conceded that the best goods are 
always the cheapest, and in recognition of this truism 
the Coates Clipper Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass., are offer- 
ing clippers that are mechanically perfect in new styles 
and at prices to suit the times. 


* 
* * 


Substantial merit is generally sure of recognition in 
this discriminating age of the world, and in the case of 
the Hartford typewriter the battle for favor has been a 
short but decisive one. Though only a few months have 
passed since the first machine of this make was placed 
on the market,the Hartford has been found to thor- 
oughly supply the popular demand for aserviceable type- 
writer at a moderate price, and the capacity of the fac- 
tory is fully tasked to meet the rush of orders from all 
portions of the country. 

x * 

The hunting and fishing grounds along the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Railway, in Texas and the Indian Terri- 
tory, are too well known to the average sportsmen to 
require extended mention here. Thousands visit them 
annually, and when proper discrimination has been used 
in the purchase of tickets the ‘‘ Katy Flyer” does the rest 
and lands them at the Mecca of their hopes in the short- 
est possible time. The M. K.&T. occupies an important 
position among the railway systems of the Southwest, 
and the convenience and comfort of patrons is the first 
care of its efficient management. 


HERE AND THERE. 
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Two employes of the Joseph Lucas Lamp Co., of 
Bristol, Ct.,while testing the Lucas Lamps, were arrested 
for riding on sidewalks, they having mounted on the 
sidewalk and ridden off the high curb stone to see if the 
lamps would stand the shock. Not only did the test 
demonstrate that the flame of the lamp could not be 
jarred out without practically smashing the wheel, but 
the subsequent proceedings in the court showed that the 
law prohibiting riding on sidewalks was unconstitutional, 
and could not be sustained, and the alleged offenders 
were honorably discharged. 

a x 

The Winchester’s Repeating Arms Co’s Leader shells 
for smokeless powders are winning high favor, not only 
among expert trap-shooters, but with manufacturers of 
shot-gan ammunition as well. Leader shells were used 
by Winston in his winning match with Roll for the Du- 
Pont trophy, and they have stood him in good stead in 
many other hotly contested events. The Winchester 
Rival and Blue Rival shells for black powder are well and 
favorably known among gunners the world over and 
their merit fully sustains the high standard of all goods 
bearing the Winchester brand. In this connection words 
of recommendation are superfluous. 


* 
* * 


The Austin Cartridge Company of Cleveland, Ohio, is 
handling a large and rapidly increasing business in the 
sale of loaded shells for shot-guns. Owing to the grow- 
ing demand for thelr popular loads they were compelled, 
in August, 1895, to double the output capacity of their 
factory, which is now two carloads of loaded shells daily, 
Their “147” load, used by John L. Winston in his recent 
victories over Eastern champions, and in winning the 
DuPont Trophy from George Roll—as reported in our 
trap department—is rapidly becoming a favorite in all 
quarters. In this load the Austin Smokeless Powder is 
used exclusively. 

x * x 

The Christmas issue of Shooting and Fishing is a credit 
to that enterprising and popular journal and, we think, 
in many ways superior to its former holiday editions. 
The cover bears a typical Canadian winter scene in colors 
by Sandham, and the succeeding pages are beautifully 
illustrated by appropriate wash-drawings and photo- 
graphs. Sportsmen generally will be interested by the 
articles on hunting and fishing by such writers as Hen- 
shall, Woodcock, Wells, Ford, Wallihan, Pentz, Colville, 
Harwood, Frentz, Miss Oakley and many others. There 
are also two pages and over filled with photographs of 
prominent American riflemen—fifty-five in all—many of 
them personally known to the writer of these lines who 
can in consequence subscribe to the accuracy of their 
portraits. 

Pe 

Since Samuel Colt, the inventor of the Colt revolver, 
first devised the mechanism of this arm in 1830, improve- 
ments without number have followed in their regular 
order and each and every one has served to bring this 
popular weapon nearer to the desired state of perfection. 
After forty years of practical tests the Colt revolver is 
still the favorite on the Western frontier and in the army, 
for it has been found that it can be relied upon for per- 

fect service under all conditions. The special target re- 
volver (Bisley model) made by this company is used by 
the best shots in Europe and America. Of 357 prizes 
awarded at the Biszey (England) Meetings of 1895-96, 213 
were won with Colt revolvers, and the same arm was used 
by the principal prize winners in other important con- 
tests at the target. The new police double action 32-cali- 
bre revolver is being largely adopted by the police of 
of our larger cities, the entire force of New York City, 
among others, being equipped with this efficient weapon. 
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‘*T consider your magazine the best sportsmen’s 
journal published ’’—writes Sheldon Wilcox of 
De Pere, Wis.—” and it certainly fills a long felt 
want in this country. Our sportsmen are greatly 
interested in the Wisconsin deer law for 1897, and 
hope to see further discussion of this matter in 
Sports AFIELD.” 





* 
* * 


O. E. Grecian writes entertainingly of the good 
wildfowl shooting to be had near his home at 
Blosser, Missouri—75 miles to the eastward of 
Kansas City on the Missouri Pacific Railroad. A 
chain of ‘‘overflow”’ lakes in the bottomlands 
along the Missouri has afforded much sport for 
those addicted to the pursuit of the wily goose; 
while the quail crop is super-abundant all through 
that region. a 

*” % 

A new guide book to the wilds of the Pine Tree 
State is announced by W. L. Goodwin of Farming- 
ton, Me., whose writings on matters relating to 
shooting and fishing, over the signature, ‘‘ Win- 
chester,’? have been widely read by sportsmen. 
The book will be published under the comprehen- 
sive title of ‘‘ Maine Woods and Water Folks, 
and Stories of Hunting and Fishing,” and will con- 
tain about 500 pages, beautifully illustrated with 


half-tone engravings. 


* 
* * 


It’s always pleasant to hear from George W. Bliss 
of Austin, Minnesota, who belongs to that growing 
school of sportsmen whose creed is that it is not all 
of shooting to shoot. Mr. Bliss is not only handy 
with fishing-rod and gun, but is also all-fired 
clever with the photographic shootin’-box—as 
witness our frontispiece. ‘‘I believe’’ (he grittily 
writes us) ‘‘that an amateur photographer should 
do everything, from pressing the bulb to burnish- 
ing his pictures; so have provided myself with 
everything necessary and do all my own work.’’ 

* ™ * 

Judging from a recent letter from Sports 
AFTIELD’s old friend F. McKie Thayer of Denver, he 
has located the long sought for sportsman’s paradise 
in the neighborhood of St. Francisville, La. He 
says: ‘‘Iam enjoying Southern hospitality and 
rural felicity on an old-time plantation. It is in 
the heart of a fine foxhunting country and I have 
had two good chases this week. The weather is 
mild and bracing. AsI write the doors and win- 
dows are open and the air is fragrant with the per- 
fume of roses. There is fine quail shooting within 
one hundred yards of the house, and I can truth- 
fally say that I am having the ‘ bestest’ time that 
I have ever had.’’ Ye editor congratulates friend 
Thayer, though confessing to an envious longing 
fur a share of his good fortune. 


SPORTS AFIELD. 


NEW DEPARTURE BELLS. 
The New Departure Bell Co. of Bristol, Conn., 


has always claimed for its bells what has become- 


a popular phrase wherever the bicycle bell is 
known and used. ‘‘They have a tone that’s all 
their own.’’ and every means which. invention 
can suggest has been utilized to prodtce this re- 
sult. The New Departure Bicycle Bell of to-day 
is the realization of the poetic ideal which has 
been so aptly expressed ‘‘ A great noise converted 
into something sweet.’’ This result is attained 


in various ways, chiefly by a special mixture of” 





metal composing the gong, and by designing the 
gong of such shape as to give the proper results of 
vibration. In the course of investigation and ex- 
periment the Company originated the idea of 
placing a raised bead around the poriphery of the 
gong. The placing of additional metal at this 
point, when properly proportioned, gives to the 
bell the peculiar, deep, clear sound of the ‘‘ Cathe- 
dral Chimes,’’ which, while possessing great 
power of tone, is yet sweet, pure and harmonious. 
The plain gong construction is somewhat lower in 
price than the beaded gong, but is of the highest 
possible grade which intelligent and skilled labor 
can produce. Both the beaded and the plain 
gong bells are furnished either with the “ Lock 
Clamp” as shown == 

in figure 1, or the 
plain clamp for- 
merly used. Fig- 
ure 2 shows The 
New Departure 
continuous mech- 
anism which pro- 
duces the Electric 
Alarm. It will be 
noted that the con- 
struction is much 
improved from the furms heretofore used, and is 
much simpler and more perfect. Double stroke 
bells are also furnished ; The New Departure Bell 
Co. having produced a mechanism, exceedinuly 
simple and durable, which fultils the require- 
ments of the ideal. 













LYMAN’S RIFLE SIGHTS. 


Send for 96 Page Catalogue of 


Sights and Fine Shooting Rifles, 
WILLIAM LYMAN, 
Middlefield, Conn. 
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Dale Creek Bridge, near Sherman, Wyoming. 
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will find it to their interests to patronize the 


38 East Randolph Street, CHICAGO 
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Ciicago Photo Stock Co. 
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We sell EVERYTHING used in making 2% 
Photographs, fill orders promptly, and have > 
well-posted and intelligent salesmen to wait on 
the trade and answer correspondence. We in- 3 
vite you to write us and assure you of 
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OUR BEST ATTENTION. 











See that your ticket uence Chicago and St. Louis 


READS VIA THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. 
It can be obtained of your local ticket agent. 
A. H. HANSON, G. P. A. Illinois Central R. R. 

Chicago, Ml. 





In writing to advertisers, kindly mention ‘‘ Sports Afield.”’ 


THE SUN. 


THE FIRST OF AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS. 
CHARLES A. DANA, Editor. 


The American Constitution, the American Idea, 
The American Spirit. These first, last, and all 
the time forever. 


DAILY, by Mail - - - $6 a Year 
DAILY and SUNDAY, by Mail - $8 a Year 


THE SUNDAY SUN 


Is the Greatest Newspaper in the World. 


PRICE 5 Cents a Copy, By Mail $2 a Year. 
Address THE SUN, New York City. 





“Unique in periodical literature.” 
—San Francisco Chronicle. 


“Good Reading anywhere.’”’—Hartford Courant. 


Edited by Chas. F. Lummis 
author of “The Land of Poco Tiempo,” 
“A Tramp Across the Continent,” etc. 


THE LAND OF SUNSHINE—@ 


The Magazine of Galifornia and 
the Southwest @ e e 


Lavishly Illustrated, Monthly, $1 a year, 1Qc. a copy 


No Africa, No Jepan, No Napoleon. Just the best 
literature of the romantic Southwest. Contributors, 
Jessie Benton Fremont, Elizabeth B. Custer, Charles 
Dudley Warner, Margaret Collier Graham, Joaquin 
Miller, T. S. Van Dyke, Chas. Howard Shinn, C. F. 
Holder, Grace Ellery Channing, etc. Now in its 5th vol- 
ume. "WESTERN BUT NOT WOOLLY. FRESH, BREEzy, 
STRONG, COMPETENT. 


Land of Sunshine Publishing Co. 


501-503 Stimson Building, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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The Forehaud Arms Co. of Worcester, Mass. have 
found a ready welcome accorded to their new automatic 
ejecting single gunin which the good shooting qualities 
and beautiful model and finish for which the Forehand 
arms are noted are combined with a price which places 
the gun within the reach of all. The latest production 
of this company, their ‘‘ New Worcester Hammerless,” 
lists at $25 and $35 with twist and Damascus barrels, and 
is in every way the peer of many arnis selling for a much 
larger price. Its simplicity of construction, excellent 
workmanship, beauty in proportion and outline, perfect 
balance and shooting qualities, and capacity to resist the 
strain of long and continued use, should render it a favor- 
ite among sportmen desirous of owning a good, service- 
able hammerless gun at a low cost. 


* 
* * 


The Stevens Rifle has a world-wide reputation for 
accuracy and may be said to closely approximate perfec- 
tion in all the requirements of an Ideal arm, The aim 
of the manufacturers has always been to produce an arm 
as good as the best in every respect, and not satisfied 
with this, they are now offering a thoroughly made rifle, 
perfect in symmetry, safe, accurate and portable at a price 
which places it within the reach ofall. Expert riflemen 
have pronounced the model of the “‘ Favorite” rifle per- 
fect inevery respect. It is light and convenient for use 
on horse-back or from a canoe, and can be easily carried 
by cyclists on their outing trips awheel. As a “camp 
gun,” or for the use of juvenile sportsmen, it has no 
superior, and will be found a serviceable arm for hunting 
all descriptions of small game. The “ Favorite” rifle has 
a detachable barrel and can be quickly taken apart and 
packed for carriage. Itis bored and rifled with the same 
care that is giveu higher priced arms from the Stevens 
factory. 

eo” ss 

“Bicycling for Women ” is the title of a beautiful little 
pamphlet issued by the Pope Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., 
and combining, with a bit of advertising for the Columbia 
and Hartford bicycles, a great deal of information which 
will prove of value to lady riders. It shows why and how 
women should ride wheels with full assurance of deriving 
benefit from the exhilerating exercise, it instructs the 
beginner in the way to mount a wheel gracefully, ride it 
with ease and dismount with safety, and gives valuable 
hints in the matter of cycling costumes and concerning 
the adjustment of machines to adapt them to the comfort 
and convenience of individual riders. Typographically, 
the pamphlet is a beauty and its iliustrations are “perfect 
pictures,”’ every one of them. 

x * x 

We have received, too late for notice in the present 
issue, new catalogues and pamphlets from Gormully & 
Jeffery Mfg. Co., Horton Mfg. Co., Marlin Arms Co., 
and other fims manufacturing sportsmen’s supplies. 


= — e 
CINCINNATI FLYER. 
Monon Route, and C. H. & D. 


The Monon has put on a fast flyer for Indianapolis 
and Cincinnatiin connection with the Cincinnati, Hamil- 
ton & Dayton Railroad. ‘he train leaves Chicago (Dear- 
born station) at 11:50 a. m.—reaching Indianapolis at 
4:37 and Cincinnati at 7:45 p. m.; thus making the run, 
Chicago to Indianapolis, in four hours and forty seven 
minutes, and Cincinnati in seven hours and fifty-five 
minutes. This is the fastest time made between Chicago 
and Indianapolis and Cincinnati by any line. The 
“Cincinnati Flyer” is No ney #98 with elegant day 
coaches, the celebrated Monon high-backed seats, parlor 
car and dining car. City Ticket Office, 232 Clark street, 
Chicago, Il]. 


AFIELD. 


«Scenie Line of the World.” 


SALT LAKE CITY 


En Route to and 
from the Pacific Coast. 





THE POPULAR LINE TO 
Leadville, 
Glenwood Springs, 
Aspen and 
Grand Junction. 


THE MOST DIRECT ROUTE TO 


Trinidad, Santa Fe and New Mexico}Points 


Reaching all the principal towns and mining 
camps in Colorado, Utah and New Mexico. 


The Tourist’s Favorite Line 
TO ALL MOUNTAIN RESORTS. 


All trains equipped with the Pullman 
Palace and Tourist Sleeping Cars. 








For elegantly illustrated descriptive books free of cost,. 


address : 
E. T. Jeffery, A. S, Hughes, S. K. Hooper, 


Pres’t and Gen’! Mgr. Traffic Manager. Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


FOR GOOD. 


Shooting ™ 


= BEST 


ern GAME 
Fishing «<< COUNTRY. 


in the Mississippi Valley to-day is along 
« s & 


MISSOURI, 
ARKANSAS 


AND 


LOUISIANA. 


SMALL GAME its very abundant and has 


been shot at very little. 
DEER and TURKEY are plentiful, and the 
fishing for black bass and other game fishes of 
the very best THIS LINE also reaches direct 
from ST. LOUIS or MEMPHIS, by double daily 
through var scrvice, the famous hunting and 
fishing grounds on the Gulf. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OFFERED: 
Reduced Rates to Sportsmen. 
Hunting Cars Fully Equipped. 
Side Tracking Cars on or Near the Grounds. 
Carrying Free of Dogs, Guns and Camp 
Equipment. 


WRITE For copy of Ideal Hunting and 
Fishing Pamphlet (descriptive anc 




















illustrated) of best locations and other informa 
tion, to Company’s Agents, or 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger Agent, 
ST. LOUIS. 
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A PRINCE OF SMOKERS. 





The most contented man I ever met 
was an old White River farmer and 
stockmay whose acquaintance I made 
while on a camp hunt in the early part 
of last season. His exact age must re- 
main a matter of conjecture, but, judging 
from his white hair and decrepid figure, 
he has evidently long since passed his 
fiftieth year and has now but a short span 
of life before him. His household con- 
sists of three grown sons and a wife—his 
third—a young woman, yet in her teens. 

Passing the old man’s place on a num- 
ber of occasions, I invariably saw him 
seated in an easy chair on the rude 
veranda before his little log cabin, puff- 
ing away at a short-stemmed cob pipe; 
and one day I joined him for a couple 
of hours. Naturally enough our conver- 
sation turned upon the pleasures only 
known to the faithful subjects of Prince 
Nicotine, and when fairly launched upon 
the matter the old man unburdened him- 
self as follows: 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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“I’ve had a heap ter be thankful fer 
in this life, but I reckon ther greatest 
blessin’ of my ol’ age is that I kin smoke. 
Somehow it seems that ther Lord haint 
prospered me much in a heap of things, 
but I caint kick at ther joyment purvided 
fer my declining y’ars.” 

“You raise your own tobacco?” I re- 
marked. 

“As yer see,” replied the veteran, with 
a wave of the hand which took in a field 
of broad leaves directly before the door. 
“T’ve got terbacker in front of ther house, 
a co’n field ahind it, an’ a canebrake on 
both sides. I allow ther cudn’t be nuthin’ 
more convenient. Yer see, I raise my 
own cobs an’ terbacker, an’ ther cane 
grows wild; an’ so, tho’ I caint git aroun’ 
much, ther’s mighty little call fer frettin’. 
Sally, my wife, is young an’ sewple, an’ 
when my pipe er stem gits wored out 
she hus'les aroun’ an’ makes another. 
An’ then she rubs my terbacker fine an’ 
I jes’ sets an’ smokes. Sally, honey; kin 
ye fotch me a coal er fah ?” 

Louisiana, Mo. ROGER REED. 
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= Handiest “Take Down” Rifle Made eS 


This Rifle weighs but 414 pounds. 


is very symmetrical in shape, having a sho 
it possesses great accuracy; rifled and cham 
.22 and .25 rim-fire cartridges. 


the arm in a very small space. 


Look at 
the Prices: 


With Plain 


No. 1 
+ ag A Sights 7. 


With Target 
Sights No.18 
$8.50. 


WithLyman 
Sights No.19 
9.00 


No. 18. 





governing Rifle and Pisto] Shoot- 
ing, with Points on Shooting, sent 


RULES with Catalogue, free. 
P.0.Box 5680, Chicopeé Falls, Mass. 
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It is strongly 
and thoroughly made, with * case-hardened frame; it 
un butt; 

red for 
The barrel is 22 inches 
long and is speedily detached, allowing the packing of 


The Stevens Favorite Rifle. 


7.96.00 With Plain Open Sights. 
With Target Sights. 
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SCOTTS MONTE CARLO, 


LATEST AUTOMATIC EJECTOR HAMMERLESS. 
Also WESTLEY RICHARDS, GREENER, PURDY, LANG, COLT, L.C. SMITH, and others, We have 


these with ordinary style stock, or with special stock as shown by cu 


OTHER 
GUNS 
TAKEN 
IN 
TRADE. 


SCOTT HAMMERLESS aus FROM S85 UP. 


gas" At the Monte Carlo 1895 Meeting for the International Pigeon 
Shooting the SCOTT GUN took no less than ELEVEN of the 
principal prizes! which speaks volumes as toits reputation and praise. 

Send for Catalogue and Second-Hand List of Guns. 
in stamps for our New, Finely Illustrated Catalogue of Fishing Rods and Tackle. 


We Make a Specialty of Fine SWEDISH LEATHER JACKETS. 


Soft and es  & +4 impervious to cold or wet; 












4a@>Also send 10 cents 


best thing made for driving or riding as well as hunting 


for best quality, fine tan color, $18.00. Other grades, $12.00, $10.00 and less. 


Wm.Read &Sons *Sreisvews. 


Established in 1826. 


107 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 





A Magazine of Birds! 


A perfect little jewel of a magazine. 
Finest illustrations, fine enamel paper, 
with high-grade articles, many by 
America’s foremost ornithologists. If 
you are interested in Birds, or their xests 
and eggs, be sure to send 10 CENTS FOR 
SAMPLE. Please do not ask for free copy. 

High words of Commendation 
from U. S. National Museum, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Smithsonian 
Institution, and many leading naturalists 
and natural science journals throughout 
U.S., Canada, and England. 
THE OSPREY COMPANY, 


217 Main Street, GALEsBurRG, ILL. 





Are you interested in 
Photography ? 


Then send 35 cents for sample copy of 
Ghe Photographie Gimes 


A Monthly Magazine devoted to the interests of Scien- 
tific or RS From 50 to 100 illustrations in each 
issue. OTOGRAPHIC TIMES PUBLISH- 
ING ASS’N, 62 East Eleventh Street, New York City. 





The Americal Kitchen Magazine. 


“ Practical and Educational: the 
Leading Household 
Monthly.” 


Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln and Miss Anna Barrows, Editors 


“Just what the progressive woman needs.” 
—The Free Methodist, Chicago. 


‘*A magazine for every up-to-date home-maker 
and housekeeper.” —Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald. 


How to Save Money! ! 

This se oo tells how to prepare delicious and 
wholesome food at a less price than is now paid for 
what is unpalatable and innutritious. “The suggestions 
contained in a single number are worth more than the 
price of a year’s subscription.” 


SPECIAL OFFER.—Three Months Free. 
All new subscriptions received before Jan. Ist, 1897 


will begin with October, 1896, and end with Dec., 1897. 
Price $1.00 a year. Published by 


The Home Scientific Publishing Co., 


548 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS. 








OR SALE—IRISH SETTER PUPPIES, BY CHAM- 

pion Kildare (Champion Irish setter dog of America 

and sire of Queen Vic, champion Irish setter bitch of 

America.) Stud fee $25. Also English setter and Chesa- 

peake Bay pups of the finest strains. Send for catalogue 
containing photos of celebrated stud dogs and bitches. 


—prtf OAK GROVE KENNELS, Moodus, Conn. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention “Sports Afield.’- 
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A GOOD WORD for U. M. C. “Factory Loaded” Shells. + 
D@e- 
<< Office of -BLACK -DIAMOND COAL Co., W. M. NEvITT, Pres’t. nota 
see No. 8, Nevitt Block. wae 
38 The Union Metallic Cartridge Co., BozEMAN, MONTANA, Oct. 28th, 1896. 8: 
| 38 Bridgeport, UConn. > eo 
238$ DEAR Sirs:—I wish to speak a good word for your ‘‘Smokeless E. C.’? Loaded Paper Shells. $93: 
288 On October 26th, while hunting ducks on the East Gallatin River, one of the tributaries of $$:: 
388 the Missouri River, my boat capsized, my 12 gauge shot-gun loaded with your shells going $$:: 
228$ to the bottom of the river in a hole fifteen feet deep. The following day, after the gun had $93: 
238 been in the water for twenty-four hours, and recovered, I shot two mallard green head ducks, $$:: 
388 near the place of the accident, using the wet gun and the shells in the gun. The distance I $$:: 
2283 killed the ducks was forty yards, which fully proved to my satisfaction, that your shells are 
j $$ waterproof, not only in name but by actual tests as well. I also found the shells in my 
38$ hunting coat, after being soaked for twenty-four hours, all good, and the shooting quality 
( 2$$ uot impaired in the least. 
oa I have used a thousand of your loaded shells this fall, and found them first-class and 
| 33$ ‘‘Waterproof,” and after finding a good thing, I believe in giving the benefit of my experience 
: 333 to my fellow sportsmen. (Signed) Yours truly, W. M. NEVITT. 
“ee Ee — 
-ee . 
33 THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO,, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Pi <e New York Office, 313-315 Broadway. San Francisco Depot, 517-519 Market St. 
ee 
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STERLING CYCLE bocce 
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The Highest Grade Standard 





Contains Many Desirable Features hereto- 
fore overlooked by other manufacturers. 


Address for Particulars 


THE MUNSON TYPEWRITER CO. 
Manutacturers, 
240-244 WEST LAKE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Information 


E. S. RICE, Gen. Ag’t. 
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